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Foreword 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Watson,  a member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  is  a longtime  contributor  to 
historical  journals,  including  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view, the  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  and  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Magazine.  His  pamphlet.  Society  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina  (1975),  received  much  acclaim  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  titles  published  by  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 

When  authors  were  being  sought  for  brief  county  histories  to 
be  published  in  an  Archives  and  History  series.  Dr.  Watson's  suc- 
cess as  a historian  and  writer  made  him  a first  choice.  A native  of 
Rocky  Mount,  he  brought  to  his  task  a firsthand  knowledge  of 
Edgecombe  County  as  well  as  a familiarity  with  historical  sources 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

This  history  of  Edgecombe  County  is  the  seventh  in  the 
Archives  and  History  series.  Previously  published  histories  are 
those  of  Lenoir,  Dare,  New  Hanover,  Rowan,  Davie,  and  Burke 
counties. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  head  of  the  section's  General  Publications 
Branch,  assumed  responsibility  for  seeing  Edgecombe  County:  A 
Brief  History  through  the  press.  He  was  assisted  by  Ms.  Jo  Ann 
Williford,  who  helped  with  the  proofreading,  and  by  Ms.  Terrell 
L.  Armistead,  who  proofread  and  also  researched  the  illustra- 
tions. 


Memory  F.  Mitchell 

Historical  Publications  Administrator 

January  1,  1979 
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Introduction 


Edgecombe,  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  North  Carolina,  has 
had  a long,  illustrious,  and  often  turbulent  history.  A product  of 
political  contention,  the  county  proved  politically  contentious  in 
the  colonial  era  and  just  as  tendentious  in  its  support  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Edgecombe  reached  the  peak  of  its  influence  and  fame  in  the  an- 
tebellum period  when  the  county  provided  a strong  voice  in  state 
politics  and  achieved  a reputation  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
farming  areas  in  the  state,  if  not  the  South.  Politically  and 
economically,  the  Civil  War  proved  disastrous.  Not  unlike  many 
eastern  North  Carolina  counties,  Edgecombe  today  continues  to 
struggle  to  overcome  the  legacy  of  that  conflict. 

Situated  in  the  inner  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina, 
Edgecombe  offered  its  early  inhabitants  a relatively  flat,  well 
forested  terrain  sloping  gently  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Despite  occasional  flooding,  the  area  was  well  drained  by  the  Tar 
River  and  its  tributaries,  leaving  little  lowland  or  marsh.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  the  Tuscaroras,  an  Iroquoian  tribe,  prin- 
cipally occupied  the  region.  Numbering  about  4,000  at  the  turn 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  ranging  throughout  eastern  North 
Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras  constituted  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful tribe  in  the  coastal  area. 

Only  after  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  in  the  Tuscarora  War, 
1711-1714,  was  white  settlement  west  of  the  Roanoke  River  able 
to  proceed.  Albemarle  residents  and  Virginians  began  to  pour 
into  the  region,  becoming  so  numerous  by  1722  that  the  provin- 
cial assembly  created  Bertie  County  to  satisfy  their  need  for  prox- 
imate local  government.  Within  a decade  an  increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  in  western  Bertie  prompted  the  demand  for 
another  county— Edgecombe. 
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Part  I 

Edgecombe  County 
1732-1789 


Richard,  Lord  Edgecombe,  after  whom  the  county  was  named,  was  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  over  forty  years  and  a favorite  of  King  George  IPs.  (Il- 
lustrations from  the  files  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, unless  otherwise  specified.) 


The  Political  Origins 
of  a County 


Appearing  in  the  midst  of  controversy  in  the  British  royal 
colony  of  North  Carolina,  Edgecombe  County  for  almost  a 
decade  remained  a dubious  political  entity.  On  May  16,  1732, 
Gov.  George  Burrington,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council 
of  the  province,  honored  a petition  from  residents  of  Bertie 
County  on  the  south  side  of  the  Roanoke  River  and  Fishing 
Creek  by  decreeing  the  erection  of  a new  county  named  to  honor 
Richard,  first  Baron  Edgecombe.  A member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  over  forty  years  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
in  1742,  Edgecombe  was  popular  with  King  George  II,  a trusted 
subordinate  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  "one  of  the  honestest  and  steadiest  men  in  the  world." 

In  creating  the  county  Burrington  and  the  council  specified  its 
boundaries,  named  a slate  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  announced 
the  dates  for  meetings  of  the  county  court.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  who  sought  separate 
county  government  because  the  vast  extent  of  Bertie  impeded 
public  business,  the  question  of  establishing  counties  became  en- 
tangled in  two  controversies  that  cast  doubt  upon  the  legitimacy 
of  Burrington's  action.  The  issues  in  question  were  the  conten- 
tion between  a faction  of  the  council  and  the  governor  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  dispute  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
governor  on  the  other. 

In  the  council  Burrington  faced  opposition  that  derived  from 
his  hot-tempered  nature  and  arbitrary  manner.  Although  coun- 
cillors John  Baptista  Ashe  and  Nathaniel  Rice  may  have  argued 
from  principle  rather  than  personal  advantage  when  they 
declared  that  the  governor  and  the  remainder  of  the  council  had 
acted  illegally  by  establishing  a county  without  the  approval  of 
the  assembly,  it  is  possible  that  they  merely  used  the  issue  of  the 
creation  of  Edgecombe  County  as  a pretext  to  castigate  the  gover- 
nor and  to  work  for  his  recall.  At  any  rate  a minority  of  the  coun- 
cil remained  contentious  and  happily  fastened  upon  the  matter  of 
establishing  counties  to  embarrass  the  governor. 

By  contrast,  the  motives  of  the  assembly  seemed  clear.  At  this 
time  the  English  colonies  on  the  North  American  mainland  were 
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already  acquiring  a reputation  for  jealously  guarding  their 
legislative  and  individual  liberties.  In  this  instance  the  assembly 
contended  that  permitting  the  governor  and  council  to  create 
counties  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people— in  effect  increasing  (or  perhaps  decreasing)  the  number 
of  assemblymen  at  their  pleasure— was  unwarranted  by  royal  in- 
structions to  the  governor,  illegal,  and  "'destructive  of  . . . the 
present  Constitution  of  the  Legislature.  ..."  Not  only  were  the 
people  the  best  judges  of  the  need  for  additional  units  of 
representation,  the  lawmakers  argued,  but  the  assembly  had  to 
stand  firm  in  the  face  of  a practice  that  would  certainly  subvert 
its  independence  and  its  position  as  the  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

Curiously,  in  practice  as  opposed  to  theory,  the  assembly  ap- 
peared to  support  the  governor's  position.  Although  the 
assembly  refused  to  pass  legislation  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
Edgecombe  until  1741,  it  tacitly  approved  the  new  county  by 
allowing  its  elected  representatives  to  sit  in  the  assembly  at  least 
as  early  as  the  November,  1734,  session.  In  the  meantime  a quar- 
terly court  in  the  county  was  established  according  to  the  direc- 
tives of  the  governor  in  order  to  transact  legal  business  relating  to 
civil  and  criminal  matters  in  the  county.  Wills  and  probate 
records  of  Edgecombe  dated  as  early  as  November,  1732. 

Still,  the  status  of  the  county  remained  doubtful.  In  1740,  when 
one  of  the  assemblymen  moved  to  bar  the  seating  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  Edgecombe  "till  a Law  should  pass  for  that  purpose," 
the  motion  failed.  By  that  time,  however,  Burrington  had  de- 
parted and  Edgecombe  had  existed  in  limbo  for  several  years.  The 
assembly  therefore  decided  to  ratify  formally  the  creation  of  the 
county.  The  legislation  in  1741  for  that  purpose  confirmed  the  ac- 
tions of  the  county  court,  upheld  the  commission  to  the  county 
sheriff,  and  granted  the  county  representation  in  the  provincial 
assembly.  Thus  Edgecombe  became  the  fourteenth  county  of  the 
colony  and  one  from  which  several  additional  counties  would 
emerge. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  dubious  legal  position  or  simply 
because  they  were  North  Carolinians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Edgecombe  evidenced  a spirit  of  restiveness,  if  not  unruliness, 
throughout  the  colonial  era.  They  became  particularly  incensed 
after  1735  when  Gabriel  Johnston,  Burrington's  successor,  at- 
tempted to  compel  Carolinians  to  pay  their  quitrents  (a  land  tax) 
punctually  and  in  scarce  sterling  money.  According  to  the  gover- 
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nor,  Carolinians  must  respect  their  obligations.  After  all,  their 
land  claims,  which  dated  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
questionable,  and  thousands  of  industrious  Protestants  in  Europe 
were  anxious  to  come  to  America  where  they  would  gladly  pay 
the  king's  tax. 

In  1735  the  inhabitants  of  Bertie  and  Edgecombe  responded  by 
chastising  the  governor  and  praising  his  predecessor,  Burrington, 
whose  memory  would  be  held  in  "Esteem  & Veneration."  They 
contended  that  they  should  "not  be  disquieted  in  the  possessions 
of  our  Estates,  . . . which  we  first  paid  for  honestly  & afterwards 
Settled  and  Improved  with  much  hard  Labour  from  the  Barren 
Woods  exposed  to  the  Violent  heat  of  the  Sun  most  part  of  the 
Year  and  many  of  us  trusting  to  what  providence  would  lay  in  our 
way  for  food  Sometimes  a Deer  or  Bear  & sometimes  a Racoone  & 
many  days  nothing.  ..."  They  would  happily  depart  to  make  way 
for  the  thousands  of  Protestants,  assuming  that  such  persons  ex- 
isted, if  they  were  paid  a fair  price  for  their  land.  The  memorial 
concluded  with  an  admonition  to  Johnston  for  badgering  a recent 
grand  jury  in  Edenton,  a practice  that  was  "altogether  Contrary  to 
the  Liberty  of  a British  Subject"  and  that  "Tramples  Liberty  Un- 
der Foot.  . . ." 

Two  years  later  the  words  were  translated  into  action.  When  a 
man  was  arrested  in  Edenton  for  insulting  the  provost  marshal  of 
the  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  Bertie  and  Edgecombe  mistakenly 
believed  that  the  matter  involved  quitrents.  Some  five  hundred 
men  from  the  counties,  "Cursing  his  Majesty  and  uttering  a great 
many  rebellious  speeches,"  marched  to  within  five  miles  of  the 
town  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  individual.  For- 
tunately, the  man  paid  his  fine  and  the  crowd  dispersed  before 
any  damage  occurred.  Still,  Governor  Johnston  was  duly  ap- 
prehensive. As  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  "It  is 
only  in  these  two  Precincts  that  the  people  have  dared  to  get 
together  in  a Body  and  how  to  quell  them  I cannot  tell  if  they 
should  attempt  an  insurrection  against  [the]  next  collection  [of 
quitrents]." 

The  ensuing  two  decades  witnessed  several  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  Edgecombe.  Following  the  passage  of  two  statutes 
during  the  1740s  by  the  assembly,  adequate  surveys  were  made  to 
delineate  the  boundaries  between  Edgecombe,  Tyrrell,  and 
Beaufort  counties.  Moreover,  the  population  of  the  area  increased 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  creation  of  two  additional  counties  from 
Edgecombe— Granville  in  1746  and  Halifax  in  1758. 
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Upon  the  erection  of  Halifax  County,  the  site  of  the  Edgecombe 
courthouse  moved  from  Enfield  to  Redmond's  Old  Field  on 
Tyancoa  Creek  according  to  legislative  mandate.  By  1763  the 
justices  of  Edgecombe  became  displeased  with  that  location, 
finding  it  "very  inconvenient  for  those  whose  business  is  to  at- 
tend court,  general  musters,  and  other  public  duties.  ..."  Ad- 
ditionally, "from  experience  it  is  found  that  a goal  [jail]  cannot  be 
built  there  so  as  to  confine  the  criminals  and  others  put  therein" 
because  they  were  released  by  assistance  from  without  or  the  jail 
was  "burnt  by  Idle,  disorderly  people  who  are  frequently  in  the 
part  of  the  county  where  the  court  is  held.  . . ."  The  justices 
petitioned  the  assembly  to  move  the  courthouse  and  prison  to 
Tarboro,  incorporated  in  1760,  "where  those  who  are  obliged  to 
attend  public  duties  may  be  accommodated  and  criminals  who 
should  be  committed  secured  so  as  to  meet  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  such  by  law."  The  assembly  agreed  and  passed  the 
necessary  legislation  in  1764  to  make  Tarboro  the  seat  of  public 
business  in  the  county. 

In  the  meantime  controversy  continued  to  characterize 
Edgecombe  political  life.  The  restiveness  originated  in  the  1729 
sale  of  the  Carolinas  to  the  king  by  the  Lords  Proprietors.  One  of 
the  proprietors,  Granville,  refused  to  alienate  his  property  rights, 
and  in  1744  the  crown  provided  permanent  compensation  to  the 
maverick  proprietor  by  granting  him  a large  tract  of  land  that  en- 
compassed approximately  the  northern  half  of  North  Carolina. 
Although  the  crown  governed  the  territory  as  part  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina,  Granville  possessed  land  rights  to  the  area 
which  meant  that  he  granted  the  land  and  collected  quitrents  from 
the  owners.  It  was  an  unfortunate  decision  because  from  that  time 
to  the  Revolution  the  Granville  District  was  plagued  by  con- 
troversy over  land  grants,  titles,  and  quitrents.  Moreover,  the 
agents  of  Granville  and  their  subordinates,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  nobleman  to  supervise  the  land  office,  often  proved 
corrupt,  particularly  in  their  penchant  for  demanding  extor- 
tionate fees  for  such  practices  as  surveying  land  and  registering 
grants. 

The  activities  of  the  agents  eventually  engendered  disturbances 
in  Edgecombe  and  surrounding  counties  that  presaged  one  of  the 
most  divisive  incidents  in  colonial  North  Carolina— the  Regulator 
movement.  The  dissatisfaction  in  the  1750s  with  Granville's 
agents  seemed  confined  principally  to  Edgecombe  and  Granville 
counties.  On  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  province. 
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Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs  had  to  contend 
with  protesting  Edgecombe  farmers  who 
objected  to  corrupt  government  and  ex- 
orbitant legal  fees.  The  Edgecombe 
rebels  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Regu- 
lator movement. 


Robert  Jones,  the  people  took  their  complaints  to  the  assembly. 
Obtaining  no  redress  for  their  grievances,  they  organized  in  mob 
fashion,  an  accepted  and  even  legitimate  mode  of  association  in 
colonial  America  in  some  instances,  went  to  Edenton,  seized 
Francis  Corbin,  Granville's  principal  agent,  brought  him  to 
Edgecombe,  and  compelled  him  to  give  bond  for  returning  exorbi- 
tant fees  that  he  had  collected.  Resentment  against  Corbin's 
deputies,  including  John  Haywood  of  Edgecombe,  was  high.  Such 
individuals  had  demanded  fees  merely  to  apply  to  Corbin  for 
grants  of  land  or  for  confirmation  of  grants.  Consequently,  when 
Haywood  died  suddenly  after  a short  illness  in  early  1759,  many 
concluded  that  it  was  a ruse  to  permit  him  to  escape  legal  prosecu- 
tion. A group  of  men  visited  the  site  of  the  grave  and  exhumed 
the  body  to  assure  themselves  of  Haywood's  demise. 

The  assembly  afterward  became  alarmed  at  these  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness.  In  May,  1759,  it  complained  to  Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs 
that  no  measures  have  hitherto  been  taken  or  used  to  suppress 
the  . . . disorders  or  apprehend  or  punish  the  authors  thereof 
[which]  must  tend  to  subvert  all  rule,  order  and  government.  . . ." 
In  order  to  apprehend  the  culprits  the  assembly  urged  the  gover- 
nor to  call  upon  the  militia  "to  assist  the  civil  powers,  cause 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  preserve  peace  and  good  order."  Dobbs 
accordingly  issued  a proclamation  to  that  effect,  but  when  per- 
sons were  imprisoned  for  participating  in  the  riots,  "the  Jail  was 
broke  open  and  the  prisoners  set  at  large,  . . . and  no  Prosecution 
made  against  them.  ..."  Law  enforcement  officials  at  that  time 
were  virtually  powerless  when  large  segments  of  the  population 
were  arrayed  against  them. 
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The  Edgecombe-Granville  riots  signaled  the  onset  of  the 
Regulator  movement  in  the  1760s.  Although  often  viewed  as  a 
sectional  confrontation  pitting  the  east  against  the  west  or  as  a 
class  struggle  setting  the  wealthy  against  the  poor,  the  Regulation 
was  grounded  in  local  grievances  against  corrupt  officials,  bur- 
densome taxes,  and  excessive  fees.  The  heart  of  Regulator 
strength  lay  in  the  western  counties  of  Anson,  Rowan,  and 
Orange,  but  sympathy  for  the  insurgents  was  found  as  far  east  as 
Cumberland,  Johnston,  and  Edgecombe.  In  1768  a band  of  thirty 
men  from  Edgecombe  attempted  to  rescue  one  of  the  Regulators 
who  had  been  jailed  in  Halifax.  According  to  Gov.  William 
Tryon,  they  were  driven  from  the  town  "after  having  many  heads 
broke  one  horse  shot  and  one  of  their  party  taken  and  put  into 
prison."  Three  years  later  when  Tryon  organized  a large  militia 
expedition  that  met  and  defeated  the  Regulators  at  the  Battle  of 
Alamance,  Edgecombe  proved  exceedingly  reluctant  to  send 
troops.  Col.  William  Haywood  of  the  county  militia  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  his  men  to  Tryon,  who  replied,  "if  you  have  not  men 
of  spirit  and  ability  sufficient  among  yourselves  . . . , I shall  en- 
deavour to  settle  the  disturbances  of  the  Country  without  the 
assistance  of  your  County.  . . ." 

As  the  furor  over  the  Regulation  began  to  subside,  Edgecombe 
became  embroiled  in  a political  controversy  involving  the  gover- 
nor and  assembly  that  somewhat  resembled  the  confrontation 
between  Burrington  and  the  assembly  in  1732.  In  August,  1772, 
Tryon's  successor,  Josiah  Martin,  responded  to  a petition  "from 
the  Principal  Merchants  and  inhabitants"  of  Tarboro  by  granting 
a charter  to  the  town  which  endowed  it  with  borough  status  and 
representation  in  the  assembly.  James  Milner  of  Halifax  was 
elected  to  represent  the  town.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  Tarboro 
citizenry  about  Milner's  "excellent  Character,  and  distinguished 
Abilities,"  that  the  following  poem  circulated  in  his  praise: 

May  Milner's  name  in  future  Annals  shine, 

And  Edgecombe's  gratful  Sons  approve  each  Line; 

May  future  Patriots  aim,  like  him,  to  be 
Renown'd  for  Honor  and  Integrity; 

And  may  the  Nine,  in  their  harmonious  Lays, 

Attest  his  Merit  and  record  his  Praise. 

Unfortunately,  Milner  died  in  December,  1772,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  fractured  his  skull.  Henry  Irwin,  Tar- 
boro merchant,  was  elected  to  replace  him. 
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Subsequently,  the  governor  found  that  he  had  run  afoul  the 
authorities  in  England  as  well  as  the  provincial  assembly.  Shortly 
after  granting  the  charter  to  Tarboro,  Martin  received  instruc- 
tions from  his  superior,  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  grants  of  such 
charters  must  have  the  prior  approval  of  the  crown.  Martin 
apologized  but  noted  that,  "The  pretentions  of  Tarborough  are 
founded  on  its  convenient  situation  for  Trade,  which  in  this 
Country  appears  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to  require  every  en- 
couragement that  may  derive  it.  . . ."  In  the  meantime  the 
assembly  claimed  that  1715  legislation,  incorporating  the  town  of 
Bath,  required  that  all  borough  towns  granted  representation  in 
the  assembly  must  have  at  least  sixty  resident  families.  Tarboro 
did  not  meet  that  criterion,  and  thus  its  representative,  Irwin,  was 
denied  a seat  in  the  assembly.  It  is  possible  that  the  sixty-family 
requirement  was  only  a facade  to  mask  an  ulterior  motive.  The 
assembly  at  that  time  was  probably  no  less  averse  than  its 
predecessor  in  the  1730s  to  allowing  the  governor  the  sole  power 
to  erect  governmental  units  that  could  alter  representation  in  the 
assembly.  In  this  case  the  assembly  was  on  solid  ground.  Even 
Dartmouth  accepted  the  validity  and  applicability  of  the  1715  law 
that  denied  Tarboro  its  charter. 

Although  the  county  failed  to  obtain  borough  representation 
for  Tarboro,  it  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  assembly  by  a 
succession  of  able  individuals.  Between  1742  and  1775  the  elitist 
nature  of  politics  of  the  times  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only 
thirteen  men  served  the  county  during  sixteen  legislative  sessions. 
John  Haywood  represented  the  county  twice;  his  son,  William, 
eight  times.  Others  who  saw  service  in  three  or  more  sessions  of 
the  assembly  were  Joseph  Howell,  Aquila  Sugg,  and  Duncan 
Lamon.  A familiar  name  in  revolutionary  Edgecombe  politics  was 
Elisha  Battle,  who  was  a member  of  the  last  two  royal  assemblies 
in  1774  and  1775,  a member  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Provincial 
congresses  in  1776,  a senator  from  the  county  in  the  state 
legislature  in  ten  of  twelve  legislative  sessions  from  1777  to  1787, 
and  a member  of  the  Hillsborough  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1788. 

A few  men  also  dominated  the  influential  public  offices  at  the 
county  level  of  government.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
nominated  sheriffalty  candidates,  appointed  numerous  county 
officials,  and  generally  exercised  a stranglehold  on  county  affairs, 
numbered  approximately  forty  in  the  two  decades  before  the 
Revolution.  Among  the  most  active  of  those  men  were  Aquila 
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Sugg,  Samuel  Ruffin,  Edward  Moore,  Duncan  Lamon,  Elisha 
Battle,  Joseph  Howell,  William  Haywood,  Sherwood  Haywood, 
Joseph  Moore,  Henry  Irwin,  Noah  Sugg,  and  Nathan  Boddie. 
During  that  period  the  county  had  seven  sheriffs  and  two  clerks 
of  court,  James  Hall,  and  upon  his  death,  his  brother  Edward 
Hall.  The  Halls  also  acted  as  the  registers  of  the  county.  In  1760 
William  Haywood  virtually  inherited  the  colonelcy  of  the  county 
militia  from  his  father  and  held  that  post  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  Edgecombe  joined  the  whig 
movement  in  North  Carolina  to  secure  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  However,  the  county  seemed  more  reluctant  than  most.  It 
failed  to  send  delegates  to  the  first  two  provincial  congresses.  Not 
until  the  August,  1775,  meeting  in  Hillsborough  was  the  county 
represented  in  the  provincial  gatherings.  Of  the  fifteen  men  sent 
to  that  convention  and  the  following  congresses  in  1776,  Duncan 
Lamon,  Elisha  Battle,  Henry  Irwin,  and  William  Haywood  served 
twice.  The  last  was  Edgecombe's  most  distinguished  represen- 
tative, chairing  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections  in  the 
Fifth  Provincial  Congress  as  well  as  sitting  on  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  state  constitution.  Subsequently,  Haywood  was  elect- 
ed to  the  first  Council  of  State  in  1777. 

The  reluctance  of  the  county  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  exhibited  in  other  ways.  By  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1775,  in  response  to  calls  from  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  and  the  provincial  congresses  in  the 
colony,  records  indicate  that  all  but  five  of  North  Carolina's 
thirty-five  counties  had  organized  committees  of  safety  to  make 
military  preparations  and  assume  the  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment if  necessary.  Edgecombe  was  among  the  minority  of  five, 
and  though  lack  of  evidence  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  an 
Edgecombe  safety  committee,  the  county  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a strongly  loyalist  section  of  the  province. 

Certainly  Edgecombe  was  involved  in  the  Llewelyn  conspiracy 
of  1777,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  loyalist  plot  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war  in  North  Carolina.  Originating  with  John  Llewelyn, 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Martin  County,  the  conspiracy  centered  in 
Martin,  Tyrrell,  and  Bertie  counties,  but  it  extended  as  far  as  An- 
son. At  the  time  it  was  reported  that  in  Edgecombe  "many  evil 
persons  . . . [had]  joined  in  a most  wicked  conspiracy.  . . ."  About 
thirty  men  attempted  to  overrun  Tarboro  in  July,  1777,  but  were 
disarmed  by  local  whigs  led  by  Henry  Irwin. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  passage  of  Cornwallis's  army 
through  the  county  in  1781,  the  whigs  in  Edgecombe  managed  to 
maintain  control  of  the  area  during  the  war.  They  also  con- 
tributed men  of  distinguished  accomplishment  to  the  military  ef- 
fort. Col.  Jonas  Johnston,  born  in  Virginia  but  longtime  resident 
of  Edgecombe,  helped  to  stop  the  loyalists  at  the  Battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  in  1776,  was  the  recruiting  officer  for  the  county  in 
1777,  and  with  a militia  force  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Stono  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston  in  1779  after  which  the  privations  of 
military  life  contributed  to  his  death  as  he  returned  home.  Henry 
Irwin,  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Continental  line,  fell  in  the 
bloody  struggle  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1777.  His 
nephew  and  namesake,  Henry  Irwin  Toole,  had  earlier  been  ap- 
pointed a captain  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Continental  troops 
raised  by  North  Carolina  and  had  fought  with  distinction  at  the 
Battle  of  Great  Bridge  in  Virginia  in  1775. 

County  government  was  reinstituted  in  1778  after  a brief  in- 
terruption caused  by  the  Revolution  and  the  organization  of  a 
state  government.  Then  Cornwallis  disrupted  local  affairs  on  his 
march  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  Virginia  in  1781.  The  British 
presence  aroused  latent  loyalism  and  distressed  whigs  who  found 
their  larders  raided  by  the  British  regulars  who  needed  supplies. 
In  early  May,  1781,  Tarboro  was  occupied  as  the  local  militia 
proved  unable  to  stop  the  advance  guard  of  British  troops  under 
the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Banastre  Tarleton  in  skirmishes  at  Swift 
Creek  and  Fishing  Creek.  Although  the  redcoats  quickly  moved 
on,  a civil  war  between  patriots  and  loyalists  ensued  in  the  county 
for  another  eighteen  months,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  and.  the  eventual  departure  of  many  who  had  supported 
the  British  crown. 

In  the  1780s  the  government  of  the  United  States,  organized 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1781,  proved  inadequate  in 
the  estimation  of  many  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs.  A successful  effort  to  replace  the  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  began  with  the  drafting  of 
the  federal  Constitution  in  1787  and  concluded  with  its  ratifica- 
tion by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  states  by  1788.  Only  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  refused  to  accept  immediately  the  Constitution 
and  join  the  new  government. 

When  a constitutional  convention  was  called  in  North  Carolina 
to  meet  in  Hillsborough  in  July,  1788,  to  consider  the  Constitu- 
tion, Edgecombe  sent  Elisha  Battle,  Robert  Digges,  William  Fort, 
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Ethelred  Gray,  and  Bythel  Bell  to  represent  it.  They  were  men  of 
property.  All  were  slave  owners;  Battle  and  Gray  possessed  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land.  Politically,  Battle  had  been  active  for  a 
decade  and  was  a leading  opponent  of  the  Constitution.  Follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Battle,  the  delegation  voted  with  the  majority  in  the 
convention  to  continue  in  the  current  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Apparently,  many  in  Edgecombe  soon  regretted  that  decision. 
Citizens  of  Tarboro  in  August,  1788,  petitioned  Samuel  Johnston, 
governor  of  the  state  and  staunch  defender  of  the  Constitution,  to 
"express  our  sincere  approbation  of  the  zeal  you  have  displayed 
to  connect  the  state  of  North-Carolina  to  the  general  union,  and 
to  secure  those  blessings  and  happy  consequences  we  expect  to 
follow  from  a free  and  energetic  government."  They  recorded 
their  "unequivocal  applause  of  the  virtue,  patriotism  and  exer- 
tions" of  those  in  Hillsborough  who  had  supported  the  Constitu- 
tion and  continued: 

United  in  the  principles  of  your  Excellency,  we  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  regret,  this  small,  but  wise  and  firm 
band,  struggling  against  a torrent  of  popular  phrenzy,  excited 
evidently  to  extinguish  whatever  hope  remained  to  restore  public 
faith,  revive  commerce  and  promote  agriculture;  and  tho'  their  ef- 
forts proved  unsuccessful,  they  are  not  less  entitled  to  our 
gratitude;  at  least  their  exertions,  and  the  federal  principles  of  our 
numerous  adherents,  may  preserve  from  indiscriminate  odium, 
and  probably  recommend  us  at  some  future  hour  of  calmness  and 
moderation,  to  our  place  in  the  united  government,  the  only  rock 
of  salvation  on  which  we  can  repose  with  confidence  and  safety. 

The  Tarboro  group  forecast  events  accurately.  A second  con- 
vention was  called  to  meet  at  Fayetteville  in  November,  1789. 
Gray  and  Fort  were  returned  as  delegates  but  accompanied  by 
Jeremiah  Hilliard,  Ethelred  Phillips,  and  Thomas  Blount,  the  last  a 
merchant  of  the  Blount  family  who  was  embarking  on  a dis- 
tinguished political  career.  Again  the  delegation  voted  unani- 
mously with  the  majority,  but  in  this  instance  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution and  join  the  Union.  Fort  switched  his  vote.  Gray  ap- 
parently failed  to  appear,  and  the  three  new  members  reflected  the 
sentiments  of  the  Tarboro  petitioners.  Thus  Edgecombe  and 
North  Carolina  prepared  for  a new  era  as  the  state  formally  en- 
tered the  Union  in  1790. 
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Life  in 
Early  Edgecombe 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Edgecombe  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  counties  in  North  Carolina.  Exact  population 
figures  are  unavailable.  Government  officials  were  concerned 
only  with  "taxables,"  defined  as  white  males  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  older  and  black  males  and  females  twelve  years  of  age  and 
older,  because  they  served  as  the  basis  for  the  levying  of  poll 
taxes.  Still,  before  the  creation  of  Halifax  County  in  1758, 
Edgecombe  easily  surpassed  all  counties  in  the  number  of  its  tax- 
ables,  returning  2,535  in  1755  as  opposed  to  1,923  for  Craven,  the 
next  most  populous  county.  The  large  population  eventually 
necessitated  splitting  Edgecombe  again.  The  result,  plus  the  in- 
credibly rapid  peopling  of  the  western  counties,  meant  that  by 
1770  Edgecombe  ranked  only  tenth  among  the  counties  in  terms 
of  taxables.  Although  the  erection  of  Nash  County  in  1777 
further  detracted  from  Edgecombe's  population,  in  the  first 
federal  census  in  1790  the  number  of  the  county's  inhabitants 
was  exceeded  only  by  those  in  seven  of  the  remaining  fifty-one 
counties. 

Although  the  census  of  1790  reflected  a population  that  was  70 
percent  free,  it  included  one  group  whose  freedom  was  at  least 
somewhat  doubtful— free  blacks.  Comprising  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  in  1790,  the  free  blacks  numbered 
seventy  individuals  grouped  in  eleven  families.  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  more  numerous  in  the  prerevolutionary  era.  In  1755 
nineteen  Edgecombites  joined  several  Granville  County  residents 
to  petition  the  assembly  that  "many  Inhabitants  of  the  . . . Coun- 
ties . . . are  Free  Negroes  & Mulattoes  and  persons  of  Probity  & 
good  Demeanor  and  chearfully  contribute  towards  the  Discharge 
of  every  public  Duty  injoined  them  by  Law."  However,  unlike 
whites,  the  free  blacks  were  required  to  pay  poll  taxes  for  their 
wives  and  children,  whether  white  or  black,  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. Thus  they  were  "greatly  Impoverished  and  many  of  them 
rendered  unable  to  support  themselves  and  Families  with  the 
common  Necessaries  of  Life."  The  legislature  failed  to  heed  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  and  free  blacks  continued  to  labor  under 
this  and  many  other  forms  of  discrimination. 

Most  Edgecombites,  black  and  white,  occupied  houses  that  of- 
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ten  reflected  the  roughness  of  semifrontier  life  and  the  crudeness 
of  homemade  construction.  Many  were  one  or  one-and-a-half 
room  structures  supplemented  by  lofts,  sheds,  or  porches.  Clap- 
board siding  and  shingle  roofs  completed  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
humbler  sort  may  have  lived  in  log  cabins;  the  wealthier  oc- 
casionally erected  brick  homes. 

The  bulk  of  the  furnishings  in  size  and  value  of  an  average 
household  consisted  of  beds,  other  large  furniture,  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Feather  beds  were  standard  items  in  practically  every 
home.  Although  more  common  than  in  the  earlier  days  of  colonial 
America,  they  still  represented  wealth  in  a home.  Flock  beds  ex- 
emplified a less  desirable  alternative,  representing  a bag  mattress 
stuffed  with  rags,  corn  husks,  or  any  other  material  at  hand. 
Large  furniture  was  kept  to  a minimum  because  the  houses  were 
generally  small.  Trunks  and  chests  were  tucked  away  in  corners. 
Chests  of  drawers,  safes,  and  cupboards  also  served  for  storage. 
Leather  couches  sometimes  graced  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  main  (and  often  the  only)  room  of  the 
house  was  dominated  by  the  fireplace.  Beside  the  hearth  were  fire 
shovels,  tongs,  and  one  or  more  box  irons  and  heaters  or  warming 
pans.  An  enormous  variety  of  cooking  utensils  cluttered  the 
fireplace  and  its  surroundings.  At  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  hung 
pothooks  and  racks.  Andirons  stood  on  the  floor.  Iron,  brass,  and 
copper  kettles  and  pots  rested  near,  accompanied  by  skillets,  fry- 
ing pans,  sauce' pans,  skimmers,  ladles,  and  flesh  forks.  For  use  in 
the  preparation  of  food,  colanders,  pattypans,  handmills,  sifters, 
and  graters  were  generally  available.  A spice  mortar  and  pestle- 
wooden,  brass,  or  marble— was  mandatory. 

Food  was  often  eaten  in  close  proximity  of  the  kitchen.  Tables 
were  used  where  available,  and  the  wealthier  owned  tablecloths. 
Most  colonials  possessed  the  usual  complement  of  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons.  They  ate  from  dishes,  plates,  trenchers,  and 
porringers  which  were  generally  made  of  pewter  but  often  of 
stone,  wood,  and  clay.  Bowls,  tureens,  cups,  mugs,  and  tumblers 
served  to  hold  liquids.  Saltcellars,  which  served  as  the  center- 
pieces  of  the  tables,  pepperboxes,  mustard  pots,  and  butter  pots 
were  ubiquitous. 

Candles  were  the  principal  means  of  illumination,  though  a few 
lamps  provided  light  for  the  colonial  homes.  In  addition  to  candle 
making,  another  household  manufacture  was  reflected  in  the 
numerous  spinning  wheels  found  in  the  homes.  Virtually  every 
household  possessed  one  "lining  wheel"  and  one  "wooling 
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wheel,"  plus  sets  of  cards  used  for  straightening  the  cotton  and 
wool  fibers.  After  carding,  the  fibers  were  spun  into  thread, 
which  was  used  for  weaving  the  family's  cloth.  Nevertheless,  the 
Edgecombites  were  not  self-sufficient.  Guardian  accounts  and  in- 
ventories show  the  popularity  of  tailor-made  garments  and 
finished  articles  of  clothing  sold  by  merchants. 

The  clothing  of  the  colonials  often  represented  a considerable 
investment,  and  wardrobes  were  selected  carefully.  The  fabrics 
used  in  making  clothes  varied  widely.  Irish  linen,  particularly 
checked  linen,  always  found  a ready  market  in  Edgecombe. 
Holland,  a glazed  or  unglazed  cotton  or  linen,  sold  well.  The  most 
popular  material  was  Osnabrig,  a coarse  linen  made  in  Os- 
nabruck,  Germany.  The  list  would  not  be  complete,  however, 
without  mentioning  Belgian  duffil,  German  serge,  French  lawn 
and  cambric.  Oriental  calico,  muslin,  fearnought,  drugget, 
shalloon,  frieze,  chintz,  buckram,  durance,  dowlas,  and  many 
others.  Leather  goods,  though  expensive,  were  always  desirable 
because  of  their  durability. 

Many  homes  doubled  as  shops  as  men  brought  the  tools  of 
their  trade  to  the  house,  or  perhaps  to  a separate  room  or  wing  ad- 
joining the  building.  The  workbench  of  Thomas  Hobgood,  turner 
and  joiner,  contained  one  tenant  saw,  one  handsaw,  four  gouges, 
two  augurs,  nine  chisels,  one  cooper's  adze,  four  planes,  one 
frow,  two  drawing  knives,  one  shaving  knife,  four  plane  irons, 
one  hammer,  one  taper  bit,  one  gimlet,  one  mandrel,  one  compass, 
one  rule,  one  jointer,  a parcel  of  nails,  and  "some  other  tools." 
Shoemakers,  physicians,  and  hatters  also  worked  inside.  At  his 
death  Constant  Devotion,  a hatter,  not  only  left  28  beaver  skins 
and  33  beaver  hats  but  155  raccoon  skins,  4 otter  skins,  and  5 
muskrat  skins. 

The  clutter  outside  the  house  under  sheds  or  lean-tos  or  in 
small  outbuildings  was  as  great  as  that  found  inside.  Saddles,  bri- 
dles, and  halters  hung  from  the  walls  as  did  reap  hooks,  scythes, 
and  pieces  of  rope.  Horse  collars  and  hames  awaited  use,  while 
various  tubs,  pails,  baskets,  and  casks  occupied  much  space. 
Every  man  possessed  an  ax  and  hatchet  as  well  as  a pair  of  iron 
wedges  used  for  splitting  wood.  Steelyards  for  weighing 
agricultural  produce  were  a vital  part  of  the  household,  though 
they  were  not  as  accurate  as  the  scales  that  eventually  replaced 
them  at  the  tobacco  inspection  warehouses  in  the  county. 

A basic  piece  of  equipment  on  the  farm  was  the  short-bodied, 
two-wheeled  cart.  On  the  cart  the  planter  could  take  his  produce 
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Life  in  an  early  Edgecombe  tavern  could  be  coarse  and  colorful.  Gambling, 
drinking,  and  brawling  made  tavern  keeping  a rough  business.  Engravings 
from  Harden  E.  Taliaferro,  Fisher's  River  (North  Carolina)  Scenes  and 
Characters  . . . (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1859),  pp.  181,  200. 

to  market,  haul  grain  and  fodder  around  the  farm,  and  transport 
his  family  to  church.  Other  two-wheeled  vehicles  of  the  times  in- 
cluded carriages  of  which  there  were  six  in  the  county  in  1769. 
Four-wheeled  vehicles,  whether  carriages,  coaches,  or  wagons, 
were  virtually  nonexistent  before  the  Revolution. 

When  they  turned  to  amusement,  Edgecombites,  like  most 
provincials,  enjoyed  dancing,  "especially  when  they  can  get  a fid- 
dle. . . . "The  fiddle  or  violin,  depending  upon  how  it  was  played, 
was  the  most  prevalent  musical  instrument  in  the  county.  While 
horse  racing,  cockfighting,  cards,  and  dice  evidently  occupied  an 
excessive  amount  of  the  men's  time,  judging  from  the  legal 
restrictions  imposed  upon  those  activities,  an  examination  of  the 
inventories  of  Edgecombites  before  1775  revealed  few  items 
which  could  be  classified  as  games.  Ordinary  keeper  Joseph  Cot- 
ton had  a billiard  table;  John  Gosney,  a "set  of  nine  pins  and 
bowls";  and  Robert  Hair,  a backgammon  table.  Nonetheless, 
when  the  state  legislature  met  in  Tarboro  in  1787,  gambling  was 
extensive  according  to  one  observer.  Individuals  lost  as  much  as 
£600  in  a night. 

Hunting  and  fishing  also  served  recreational  purposes  as  did 
such  evidences  of  physical  prowess  as  running,  jumping,  and  log- 
heaping.  Wrestling,  accompanied  by  biting  and  gouging,  was 
always  popular,  though  it  accounted  for  many  one-eyed  and  one- 
eared men.  Still,  not  everyone  enjoyed  a rough-and-tumble  fight. 
William  Attmore,  in  a Tarboro  tavern,  observed  an  intoxicated 
man  who  tried  to  provoke  an  altercation,  but  he  needed  to  entice 
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his  proposed  opponent  to  strike  first  in  order  to  avoid  being  in- 
dicted for  assault.  In  order  to  "Quit  the  Law/'  as  the  phrase  was, 
the  man  "lay  down  on  the  Floor,  upon  his  back  with  his  Legs  and 
Arms  extended  calling  'Now  strike  me'  'Kick  me'— 'Stamp  upon 
me'— but  his  Adversary  was  not  to  be  provoked  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  battle  with  impunity." 

Among  the  genteel,  slightly  more  staid  entertainment  was  en- 
joyed. After  the  election  of  James  Milner  to  represent  Tarboro  in 
the  assembly  in  1772,  "A  considerable  Number  of  the  most 
respectable  Inhabitants"  of  Tarboro  and  the  county  gathered  at 
the  tavern  of  James  Hill  where  they  had  "an  elegant  Supper,  . . . 
[followed  by]  a Ball,  which  was  greatly  embellished  by  a very 
numerous  and  brilliant  Appearance  of  most  charming  Ladies,  and 
the  Whole  conducted  with  a decorum  and  festivity  which  suf- 
ficiently denoted  the  real  Satisfaction  of  the  Company."  Fifteen 
years  later,  in  the  same  town,  the  inhabitants  were  treated  to 
"some  dramatic  pieces"  which,  unfortunately,  proved  less  than 
successful. 

Many  of  the  wealthier  in  Edgecombe  supported  the  Anglican 
church  before  the  Revolution.  As  the  established  church  in  the 
colony,  the  Anglican  sect  possessed  an  inherent  advantage  over 
its  rivals.  Yet,  the  first  Anglican  church  in  Edgecombe  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1748,  a year  after  the  first  Anglican  clergyman,  the 
Reverend  James  Moir,  settled  in  the  county.  Moir  was  a dis- 
putatious individual  who  fought  with  his  parishioners,  sheriffs, 
and  even  the  governor  of  the  colony.  When  he  stormily  departed 
for  Northampton  County  and  then  Virginia  in  the  1760s, 
Edgecombe  remained  without  the  services  of  an  Anglican  minister 
until  the  Reverend  Thomas  Burgess,  Jr.,  appeared  about  1770. 
With  the  Revolution  came  the  disestablishment  of  the  church  and 
the  need  to  revivify  the  faith. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  the  Anglicans  contended,  and 
not  too  successfully,  with  such  dissenting  sects  as  the  Baptists. 
Organized  by  William  Sojournet:,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the 
county  was  established  in  1745.  The  "Regular"  Baptists  were 
joined  thereafter  by  the  "Separatists,"  led  by  Shubal  Stearns,  who 
brought  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Awakening  to  the  southern 
colonies.  Although  fierce  competition  sometimes  characterized 
the  divergent  strains  of  the  faith,  their  rivalry  plus  their  zeal 
served  to  make  the  Baptists  a most  important  religious  element  in 
the  lives  of  many  Edgecombites.  Other  dissenters  before  the 
Revolution,  such  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  were  few  in 
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number;  the  Methodists  got  a late  start  and  did  not  become  a ma- 
jor factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  county  until  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Among  the  reading  fare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edgecombe  were 
the  Bible  and  various  religious  works.  Although  literacy  is  a 
nebulous  term,  and  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  in  the 
county  is  impossible  to  determine,  many  Edgecombites  read 
widely.  A study  of  estate  records  from  1733  to  1783  shows  that 
two  thirds  of  the  inventoried  households  contained  books.  The 
Bible,  of  course,  was  ubiquitous,  and  religious  books  in  general 
accounted  for  as  many  as  25  percent  of  the  works.  Particularly 
prominent  were  Practice  of  Piety,  the  Plain  Man's  Path  to 
Heaven,  and  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  day  and  "'laid  down  in  a plain  and  familiar  way  for 
the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  Meanest  reader."  Apparently, 
however,  a trend  away  from  works  of  a religious  nature  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  era.  Also  found  among  the 
Edgecombe  reading  fare  were  such  practical  works  as  The  Young 
Man's  Companion,  a practical  guide  for  those  contemplating  a 
mercantile  profession.  The  Office  and  Authority  of  a Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  The  Citizen's  Almanac.  The  library  of  James  Hill 
of  Tarboro  indicated  a catholicity  of  interests,  ranging  from 
Locke,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  and  Cursus  Mathematicus  to 
Memoirs  of  a Woman  of  Pleasure  and  Tom  Jones. 

After  a perusal  of  the  wills  of  the  colonials  and  an  intensive  ex- 
amination of  the  guardian  accounts  of  the  county,  the  widespread 
interests  in  books  does  not  appear  surprising.  Edgecombites  were 
not  unconcerned  about  education.  In  1753  John  McKinne  be- 
queathed a gristmill  to  his  wife  in  order  that  she  might  finance  the 
education  of  their  children;  Henry  Irwin  directed  that  his  sons  be 
bound  to  "good  masters  in  Virginia"  for  training  and  education. 

The  means  by  which  the  Edgecombe  children  received  an 
education  were  manifold.  Instruction  by  parents,  older  siblings, 
or  tutors  and  admission  to  free  and  private  schools  indicate  the 
variety  of  educational  opportunities.  Although  the  records  are 
not  always  explicit,  many  orphans  obtained  training  in  the  homes 
of  their  guardians.  Community  schools  also  served  the  children. 
There  was  at  least  one  such  school  in  Edgecombe  in  the  1760s, 
because  John  Ricks,  guardian  of  David  Bunn,  was  thwarted  by 
the  county  court  in  his  attempt  to  charge  16  shillings  expense 
"abuilding  the  Schoolhouse"  to  his  ward's  account. 
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Many  children  were  sent  to  reside  at  a school  or  in  another's 
charge  for  instruction.  The  length  of  residence  varied  from  three 
months  to  more  than  five  years.  Their  source  of  instruction  is  un- 
clear. Perhaps  some  numbered  among  the  students  at  Thomas 
Tomlinson's  school  in  New  Bern;  others  may  have  been  sent  to 
Virginia,  with  which  Edgecombe  maintained  close  ties,  for  their 
education.  Certainly  Jeremiah  Hilliard  did  not  obtain  three 
months'  edification  at  a "Singing  School"  in  Edgecombe. 

School  supplies  and  texts  reflected  the  education  received  by 
the  children.  An  inkpot,  paper  of  inkpowder,  quill,  and  quire  of 
paper  represented  the  initial  outlay  for  a student.  Sometimes  a 
slate  or  penknife  was  purchased.  Instruction  was  based  upon 
hornbooks  and  primers,  which  were  followed  often  by  spellers. 
An  occasional  "cyphering  book"  indicated  a formal  course  in 
mathematics,  but  generally  the  schoolmasters  taught  arithmetic 
from  manuscript  sum-books  from  which  they  dispensed  rules 
and  problems  to  the  students.  The  records  in  Edgecombe  include 
payments  in  one  guardian  account  for  a Latin  book  and  dic- 
tionary, but  the  exceptional  character  of  this  expenditure  shows 
that  little  premium  was  placed  on  a classical  education.  Rather, 
most  teachers  probably  taught  English,  perhaps  exclusively. 

Education  in  the  county  and  colony  was  certainly  hindered  by 
the  difficult  and  often  hazardous  conditions  of  travel  in  North 
Carolina.  Roads,  where  they  existed,  were  often  impassable  and 
so  poorly  marked  that  even  guides  sometimes  lost  their  way.  Yet, 
during  the  colonial  period  the  road  network  expanded  greatly. 
Between  1758  and  1775  the  Edgecombe  County  court  authorized 
the  construction  of  approximately  forty  roads  in  the  county. 

Crossings  of  streams  and  rivers  were  made  by  fords,  bridges, 
and  ferries.  Fords  in  Edgecombe  were  numerous  but  the  Tar 
River  and  several  large  creeks  necessitated  bridges  to  accom- 
modate travel.  After  1756  provincial  law  allowed  the  county  to 
build  bridges  at  public  expense  and  Edgecombe  immediately 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  use  county  tax  revenues  to 
finance  bridge  construction.  Within  three  years  public  funds 
were  used  to  build  at  least  eleven  bridges.  In  some  years  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  tax  revenues  were  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  public  bridges,  private  toll  bridges  were  used  to 
facilitate  travel  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Joseph  Howell 
of  Edgecombe  was  one  of  five  individuals  authorized  by  the 
assembly  to  construct  a toll  bridge  and  charge  for  passage  in  the 
prerevolutionary  years.  Approximately  three  years  after  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarboro,  numerous  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  county  petitioned  the  Edgecombe 
County  court  concerning  "the  Inconveniences  that  attend  cross- 
ing Howells  Bridge,"  claimed  that  Howell  had  built  the  bridge 
"contrary  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,"  and  sought  a free  bridge  in 
its  stead.  The  court  agreed,  though  the  resulting  structure,  which 
cost  £190,  was  probably  the  most  expensive  bridge  built  in  the 
colony  at  public  expense.  Still,  it  must  have  been  an  impressive 
sight  because  virtually  every  traveler  at  the  time  commented 
upon  its  size. 

The  trades  to  which  young  boys  were  apprenticed  in 
Edgecombe  reflected  the  agrarian  nature  of  society.  Almost  half 
of  the  boys  were  destined  to  be  planters;  carpentry  constituted 
the  next  most  popular  skill,  followed  by  a scattering  of  trades 
such  as  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  tailor,  cooper, 
currier,  tanner,  saddler,  and  turner.  Three  were  bound  to 
merchant  and  justice  Aquila  Sugg  to  learn  the  "art  and  mystery 
of  sailor."  The  girls  were  relegated  to  the  domestic  arts  of 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  which  sufficed  to  train  them  for 
a future  of  housewifery. 

Wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco  constituted  the  major  agricultural 
crops  of  the  county.  Edgecombe  remained  on  the  fringe  of  the 
commercial  wheat-growing  regions  in  the  colony,  but  numerous 
references  to  the  grain  clearly  indicate  its  cultivation  in  the 
county,  at  least  for  domestic  use.  The  most  popular  crop  was  In- 
dian corn,  which  satisfied  not  only  the  needs  of  the  people  but 
was  used  to  feed  the  livestock  as  well.  Generally,  corn  was  grown 
in  conjunction  with  wheat  and  tobacco. 

Among  the  crops  raised  in  Edgecombe,  tobacco  was  probably 
the  most  profitable.  A rigid  inspection  system,  established  by  the 
assembly  to  insure  a fine  quality  of  tobacco  export,  brought  the 
establishment  of  three  inspection  warehouses  in  the  county  in  the 
1750s.  After  the  formation  of  Halifax  County  in  1758, 
Edgecombe  retained  only  Howell's  warehouse  on  the  Tar  River, 
which  become  known  as  the  Tarboro  Warehouse  upon  the  cre- 
ation of  the  town. 

The  tobacco  culture  apparently  thrived  in  the  1750s  as  in- 
dicated by  the  length  of  time  that  inspectors  remained  at  the 
warehouse.  In  1751  Samuel  Ruffin  reported  twenty-days  work  at 
Howell's  warehouse,  whereas  the  assembly  in  1762  demanded  at- 
tendance at  the  same  location  from  October  1 to  March  31. 
Production  dropped  precipitously  in  the  mid-1760s  only  to  rise  to 
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Tobacco  as  a cash  crop  brought  colonial  Edgecombe  its  first  prosperity. 
Much  of  the  tedious  labor  was  performed  by  slaves,  as  seen  In  this  sketch 
from  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  XI  (June,  1855),  8. 


new  peaks  in  the  1770s  and  then  dip  again.  From  101  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  presented  at  the  warehouse  in  1761,  the  number  drop- 
ped to  17  in  1768,  then  rose  to  202  in  1772.  In  that  year  the 
county  court  engaged  one  Joseph  Phillips  to  build  a new  and 
enlarged  tobacco  warehouse  in  Tarboro  "on  the  same  plan  as  the 
new  warehouse  in  Halifax."  The  completion  of  that  warehouse  by 
1774  must  have  been  welcomed  since  the  old  structure  con- 
tinually needed  repair  and  was  so  overcrowded  that  some  tobacco 
was  damaged  because  it  remained  outside  "for  want  of  house 
room." 

In  addition  to  the  grain  crops  and  tobacco,  cotton  and  flax 
proved  excellent  staples  for  a number  of  Edgecombe  families. 
Raised  principally  for  domestic  use,  the  cotton  could  not  compare 
in  quality  with  the  West  Indian  product,  but  it  sufficed  for  many 
of  the  "country  made"  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  colonials. 
Although  the  assembly  tried  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  by 
providing  bounties  for  its  production,  Edgecombites  seemed  con- 
tent to  produce  only  enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  farming  implements  of  the  colonials  must  have  been  crude 
judging  from  reports  of  contemporaries  like  Janet  Schaw,  who 
recorded  her  amazement  at  not  seeing  a plow  in  the  Cape  Fear 
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region.  Instead,  planting  was  accomplished  with  the  use  of  the 
hoe,  a practice  necessitated  by  planting  seeds  among  tree  stumps 
which  the  provincials  were  unable  to  uproot  from  the  ground. 
Hoes  certainly  constituted  the  primary  implement  for  planting  in 
Edgecombe  and  were  specially  constructed  for  a particular  use  in 
the  planting  procedure.  There  were  grubbing,  plow,  weeding, 
hilling,  harrow,  and  fluke  hoes.  Furthermore,  in  Edgecombe 
plows  supplemented  the  hoes.  Though  few  in  number  before 
1760,  perhaps  as  many  as  half  the  farmers  possessed  crude  plows 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Livestock  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Edgecombe 
economy.  Most  households  contained  varying  numbers  of  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Raising  livestock  was  often  a haphazard 
affair  by  which  the  planters  allowed  their  animals  to  graze  at  will 
in  the  woods.  Short  winters  and  an  abundance  of  fodder  in  the 
warmer  months  caused  the  animals  to  multiply  rapidly,  though 
Carolinians  so  neglected  their  livestock  that  they  gained  an  un- 
savory reputation  as  careless  breeders  of  animals.  In  Edgecombe 
the  average  herd  of  cattle  numbered  about  31.  Robert  Hilliard, 
however,  owned  396;  Micajah  Thomas,  412.  An  average  herd  of 
hogs  amounted  to  46;  Thomas  had  580. 

Another  facet  of  Edgecombe  agriculture  involved  fruit  culture. 
Elkanah  Watson  commented  in  1777  on  the  bountiful  peach 
orchards  between  Wilmington  and  Tarboro,  and  deeds  of 
Edgecombe  show  the  importance  of  peach  and  apple  orchards. 
The  fruit  was  often  consumed  in  the  form  of  cider  or  distilled  li- 
quor. As  many  as  20  percent  of  the  families  owned  apple  mills  or 
stills.  The  size  of  the  stills  ranged  from  twenty-five  gallons  to 
Richard  Sessum's  "great  still"  of  seventy-five  gallons.  Great 
value  was  attached  to  the  stills  which  were  exceeded  in  value  only 
by  slaves  and  occasionally  a horse.  For  that  reason  stills  were 
rarely  sold  but  passed  to  the  surviving  members  of  a family.  An 
Edgecombe  planter  often  bequeathed  the  use  of  his  still  to  his  wife 
during  her  widowhood  in  order  that  she  might  "still  her  own  li- 
quor." 

Edgecombites  drank  much  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  but  im- 
bibed alcoholic  beverages  on  a grand  scale.  Marriages,  funerals, 
and  other  formal  or  informal  gatherings  occasioned  the  outpour- 
ing of  spirits.  Mourners  at  James  Cravey's  funeral  consumed  five 
gallons  of  rum.  In  order  to  put  prospective  buyers  in  a receptive 
mood,  Cravey's  administrator  served  twenty-five  gallons  of  rum 
during  the  five-day  sale  of  Cravey's  estate.  Drinking  at  William 
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Maund's  funeral  so  exceeded  expectations  that  a man  had  to  be 
sent  to  Tarboro  twice  to  purchase  more  rum. 

Liquor  was  retailed  in  the  county  by  ordinary  or  tavern 
keepers.  Between  1758  and  1775  the  Edgecombe  County  court 
licensed  at  least  fifty-one  persons  to  operate  taverns  in  the 
county.  Fourteen  individuals  operated  such  establishments  in 
1764  but  on  the  average  seven  licenses  were  issued  each  year. 
Only  four  women  entered  the  business.  All  were  wives  of 
deceased  tavern  keepers  and  were  trying  to  maintain  their 
livelihood  in  the  wake  of  their  husbands'  deaths.  Only  Elizabeth 
Cotton  continued  in  business  for  more  than  one  year  as  the 
women  appear  to  have  become  quickly  disillusioned  with  the  ar- 
duous task  of  providing  service  to  the  meanest  sort  of  persons 
and  enduring  the  roughness  of  the  men  calling  at  the  tavern. 

Men  as  well  as  women  experienced  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
demands  of  tavern  keeping.  Three  fifths  of  the  licensees  between 
1758  and  1775  kept  their  ordinaries  for  only  a year;  only  20  per- 
cent, or  nine  individuals,  remained  in  business  four  or  more  years. 
One  of  the  latter  was  Thomas  Merrit,  who  kept  a tavern  in  Tar- 
boro from  1762  until  his  death  in  1767  or  1768.  The  size  of  his  es- 
tablishment may  be  judged  from  its  contents:  five  pine  tables, 
twenty-five  pine  chairs,  four  punch  bowls,  three  wine  glasses,  a 
dozen  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  a dozen  coffee  cups,  five 
teacups,  seven  saucers,  twenty-one  plates,  saltcellars,  mustard 
pots,  vinegar  cruets,  and  a coffee  mill.  While  Merrit's  tavern 
could  not  compare  with  those  in  larger  urban  areas  of  the  colony 
or  with  those  in  northern  cities,  it  was  adequate  for  Tarboro. 

Although  there  were  numerous  clusters  of  settlers  in  the 
county,  the  only  town  in  eighteenth-century  Edgecombe  was  Tar- 
boro. Authorized  by  the  assembly  in  1760  and  laid  out  on  land 
belonging  to  Joseph  Howell,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tar  River, 
Tarboro  was  termed  "a  healthy,  pleasant  situation,  well  watered 
and  commodious  for  trade  and  commerce."  The  town  thrived, 
particularly  after  it  became  the  county  seat  in  1764.  As  the  site  of 
tobacco  and  commodity  inspection  warehouses  for  the  county,  its 
importance  continued  to  increase.  And,  finally,  its  geographic 
location  as  a "midland  town"  that  served  to  link  east  and  west 
contributed  to  Tarboro's  growth. 

Still,  Tarboro  had  difficulty  competing  with  such  other 
midland  towns  as  Halifax,  Cross  Creek,  and  Campbellton.  It  was 
located  farther  from  the  western  settlements,  had  no  close  ties 
with  a seaport,  and  was  not  favorably  located  to  divert  North 
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Carolina  commerce  that  went  to  Virginia  or  South  Carolina.  In 
1773  the  assembly  dealt  the  town  a setback  by  denying  it  borough 
representation,  supposedly  because  it  contained  less  than  the  re- 
quired sixty  families  to  qualify  for  such  status.  Despite  a trade  of 
£7,000  to  £8,000  of  English  goods  per  year  before  the  Revolution, 
Tarboro  remained  about  half  the  size  of  Halifax.  In  the  early 
1780s  a visitor  described  the  town  as  "an  inconsiderable  place." 

By  1785  the  government  of  Tarboro  needed  overhauling.  The 
assembly  obliged  by  appointing  seven  commissioners  for  the 
town  who  were  invested  with  almost  plenary  powers  to  govern. 
Assuming  new  powers  as  well  as  some  previously  exercised  by 
the  county  court,  the  commissioners  appointed  overseers  to  open 
and  repair  the  streets,  appointed  officials  such  as  a treasurer  and 
surveyor  to  facilitate  public  business,  and,  at  their  discretion, 
taxed  residents  for  monies  to  be  used  "in  repairing  the  streets." 
Legislation  passed  the  following  year  supplemented  the  1785 
statute  by  establishing  a more  regular  means  of  laying  off  streets 
in  the  town. 

Tarboro  reached  the  acme  of  its  prominence  in  state  affairs  in 
1787.  In  that  year  the  town  served  as  the  site  of  the  state's  first 
Masonic  Convention  and,  after  many  attempts,  the  site  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  William  Attmore,  who  visited 
the  town  at  the  time  of  the  legislative  gathering,  described  Tar- 
boro as  "a  very  pleasant  place."  But  it  contained  only  about 
twenty  families  and  seemed  inadequate  to  house  the  numerous 
gentlemen  who  descended  upon  the  town  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  business  or  to  observe  the  proceedings.  Yet,  said 
Attmore,  "provided  for  they  were,  and  they  said  themselves,  very 
comfortably."  Of  course,  conditions  were  crowded  and  oc- 
casionally in  a tavern  "two  of  their  Honors  [slept]  in  a Bed."  In- 
deed, there  was  little  ceremony.  When  Attmore  breakfasted 
among  the  gentlemen,  he  found  that  he  "had  committed  a faux 
pas,  every  Man  but  me  had  kept  his  Hat  on." 

Like  all  other  buildings  in  town,  the  courthouse,  which  served 
as  the  seat  of  the  legislative  deliberations,  was  a mere  wooden 
structure.  The  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  the  Commons,  met 
in  the  courtroom.  The  Senate,  with  fewer  members,  needed  less 
spacious  quarters  and  convened  in  a wing  of  the  building.  The  bar 
for  the  Senate  consisted  of  "a  Board  laid  across  two  old  Trunks, 
standing  on  the  ends  which  served  very  well  pro  tern." 
Altogether,  the  advent  of  the  state  legislature  in  Tarboro  was  a 
long-remembered  occurrence  in  the  town  and  county. 
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Part  II 

Edgecombe  County 
1790-1865 


Segment  of  Price-Strother  map,  1808.  From  the  Map  Collection,  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


Politics  in  a 
Young  Republic 

After  the  admission  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Union  the 
political  divisiveness  that  had  characterized  the  debate  over  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  reemerged  to  dominate  the  1790s. 
Mirroring  the  national  political  scene,  North  Carolina  witnessed  a 
struggle  between  two  factions  for  control  of  the  government.  The 
Federalists,  who  supported  a strong  national  government  and  a 
diversified  economy,  contested  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans, 
who  were  suspicious  of  centralized  authority  and  predominantly 
agrarian.  Gradually  the  Republicans  gained  ascendancy  and 
cemented  their  control  of  the  state  with  the  triumph  of  Jefferson 
as  president  in  1800.  The  Federalists  valiantly  attempted  a revival 
by  capitalizing  on  the  antiwar  sentiment  in  1812.  Republicans, 
too,  in  North  Carolina  were  unhappy  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  treatment  of  the  state  by  the  federal  government.  Still,  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war  discredited  the  Federalists  and 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  that  party. 

In  Edgecombe  County  politics  continued  to  be  dominated  by  a 
small  number  of  prominent  planters.  Although  they  attempted  to 
involve  the  populace  in  political  affairs  and  pose  outwardly  as 
democrats,  that  entrenched,  slaveholding,  planter  elite  set  the 
tone  and  style  of  Edgecombe  politics  to  the  Civil  War. 

Between  1792  and  1802  the  county  shared  North  Carolina's 
Ninth  Congressional  District  with  Halifax,  Northampton,  Mar- 
tin, Pitt,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde  counties.  The  political  climate  of 
Edgecombe  at  that  time  was  best  reflected  by  the  eminence  of 
Thomas  Blount,  Jeffersonian  Republican.  Although  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  and  land  speculation,  Blount's  passion  was 
politics.  He  served  the  county  and  state  as  a member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1790  and  1792,  a member  of  the  commission  to 
locate  the  state's  permanent  capital,  and  a trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  After  the  state  was  districted  in  1792, 
Blount  was  elected  to  represent  the  ninth  district  in  the  Third 
Congress  beginning  in  1793  and  was  reelected  for  two  subsequent 
terms. 

Politics  engendered  heated  emotions  in  the  turbulent  first 
decade  of  the  new  nation.  After  his  capture  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons seat  in  1790,  Blount  exclaimed,  "so  joyous  an  Election  was 
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perhaps  never  seen  any  where— every  body  was  drunk  but  no 
body  fought— for  my  own  part  I was  drunker  than  ever  man  was 
before  at  the  close  of  the  poll.  I was  so  pleased  with  our  success 
that  I could  not  keep  myself  out  of  the  crowd  & the  people  were 
so  pleased  with  me  that  I was  obliged  to  drink  with  every  one  & 
after  drinking  much  they  hoisted  me  & kept  me  up  so  long  that 
they  had  like  to  have  killed  me  with  Kindness."  It  was  a convivial 
occasion.  Yet,  abusive  language,  scuffling,  and  even  violence  at 
the  polls  were  not  uncommon. 

Moreover,  for  Blount  all  was  not  joyous  elation.  In  1799  Willis 
Alston  of  Halifax  unseated  him  aided  by  reports  of  intrigue  and 
scandal  that  beset  Blount  and  his  brothers,  William  and  John 
Gray.  The  revelation  in  1797  of  William  Blount's  "conspiracy"  to 
transfer  Spanish  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  England  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  United  States  Senate  and  his  impeachment  by 
the  House.  The  Senate  dismissed  the  impeachment  charges  for 
lack  of  proper  jurisdiction.  Meanwhile,  John  Gray  Blount  and 
Thomas  Blount  were  implicated  in  a land  fraud  scheme  in  North 
Carolina  but  were  acquitted  of  any  wrongdoing  after  a trial  in 
1800.  When  rumors  of  the  land  fraud  began  to  surface,  Thomas 
Blount  reacted  with  an  attitude  of  incredulity.  Nevertheless,  he 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  charges.  He  evinced  a reluctance  to  seek 
reelection  to  Congress  but  did  not  want  "to  appear  ungrateful  & 
be  called  a Deserter.  ..."  Predictably,  Alston  raised  the  issue  of 
corruption  and  won  the  congressional  seat;  he  retained  it  in  the 
following  election. 

In  1802  the  North  Carolina  legislature  redistricted  the  state, 
putting  Edgecombe  in  the  third  district  with  Pitt,  Beaufort, 
Washington,  Tyrrell,  and  Hyde  counties.  The  Halifax  threat  had 
been  eliminated,  but  Blount  had  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  pop- 
ular William  Kennedy  of  Beaufort.  Between  1803  and  1812,  when 
Blount  died,  the  third  district  proved  a political  battleground  be- 
tween Blount  and  Kennedy.  Although  both  were  Republicans, 
Blount  supported  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  administrations 
whereas  Kennedy  opposed  them  on  such  crucial  issues  as  the  Em- 
bargo, a cessation  of  United  States  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  1807,  and  the  War  of  1812. 

Blount  seemed  reluctant  to  stand  for  election  to  Congress  in 
1803,  having  been  absent  from  national  politics  for  four  years, 
"feeling  in  reality  no  wish  for  public  employment,  of  any  sort," 
and  knowing  that  the  interests  of  Kennedy  "have  doubtless  been 
well  attended."  In  the  end  Blount  offered  his  candidacy  and  was 
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The  Grove,  or  Blount  House,  was  built  by  Thomas  Blount  ca.  1808.  Own- 
ers of  the  Tarboro  residence  later  Included  leading  political  figures  Louis  D. 
Wilson  and  John  L.  Bridgers,  Sr. 

defeated  by  seventy  votes.  In  a rematch  the  next  year,  however, 
he  emerged  victorious  by  ninety-nine  votes.  Kennedy  staged  a 
comeback,  losing  by  only  six  votes  in  1806,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  adverse  reaction  to  the  Jeffersonian  Embargo,  won  the  elec- 
tion in  1808.  It  was  rumored  that  Blount  would  be  consoled  by  an 
appointment  as  postmaster  general  in  the  new  Madison  ad- 
ministration. That  honor  never  materialized  and  proved  un- 
necessary as  Blount  regained  his  congressional  seat  in  the  next 
election. 

Upon  Blount's  death  in  1812,  Kennedy  succeeded  him  as  an 
anti-Madison,  antiwar  Republican,  or,  in  the  estimation  of  some, 
a Federalist.  He  was  discredited  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  his 
place  in  Congress  was  taken  by  James  W.  Clark  of  Edgecombe, 
father  of  a future  governor  of  the  state.  After  one  term  in  office, 
Clark  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hall,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia,  practiced  medicine  in  Tarboro,  and  became  one  of  the 
county's  most  prominent  residents  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  local  and  state  politics  Edgecombe  generally  remained  firmly 
attached  to  Jeffersonian  Republicanism.  Between  1790  and  1820 
notable  Edgecombites  who  represented  the  county  in  the  state 
Senate  included  Richard  Harrison,  who  served  seven  years, 
Ethelred  Phillips,  Nathan  Mayo,  Henry  Irwin  Toole,  James  W. 
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Clark,  and  James  Benton.  During  the  three  decades,  John  Leigh, 
Bythel  Bell,  Jeremiah  Hilliard,  George  Brownrigg,  Joseph  Farmer, 
Hardy  Flowers,  James  Benton,  and  Louis  D.  Wilson  monopolized 
elections  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  Leigh  attained  the  speakership  in  the  sessions  of  1793- 
1794,  1795,  and  1796.  Sherwood  Haywood  served  as  clerk  of  the 
Senate  from  1790  to  1798. 

Following  the  idyllic  presidential  election  of  1820  in  which 
James  Monroe  was  the  overwhelming  victor  came  the  hotly  con- 
tested campaign  of  1824.  Although  there  were  four  contenders  on 
the  national  scene  in  1824,  the  contest  in  Edgecombe  was  limited 
to  William  Crawford  of  Georgia  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  ran  on  the  People's  Ticket.  Hall,  representing  the 
Third  Congressional  District  and  strongly  supporting  Crawford, 
suggested  to  his  constituents  that  "we  take  the  man  who  is  bound 
to  us  by  birth,  habits,  identification  of  interest  and  political  senti- 
ment." Jackson's  followers  proceeded  to  castigate  all  aspects  of 
Crawford's  character  and  career.  One  of  Edgecombe's  finest 
young  politicians,  Louis  Wilson,  signed  a Jackson  broadside  that 
labeled  Crawford  "an  inconsistent  politician— an  unstable 
republican"  who  had  acted  with  "marked  hostility  to  the  present 
wise,  well-regulated,  efficient  Republican  administration." 

Whereas  Edgecombites  had  offered  a mere  thirteen  votes  in  the 
uncontested  presidential  election  of  1820,  887  voters  went  to  the 
polls  in  1824.  Although  Crawford  received  54  percent  of  the  vote 
in  Edgecombe,  he  lost  the  state  to  the  People's  Ticket  by  almost 
5,000  votes.  North  Carolina's  congressmen  were  unmoved, 
however,  and  when  the  House  of  Representatives  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  president  in  February,  1825,  ten  of  the  state's 
delegation,  including  Hall,  cast  their  ballots  for  Crawford. 
Ironically  for  North  Carolina,  the  New  Englander  in  the  election, 
John  Q.  Adams,  won  the  contest. 

In  the  political  ferment  that  followed  the  election,  the  Jackso- 
nians  coalesced  into  what  would  soon  be  known  as  the 
Democratic  party,  legatee  of  Jeffersonian  Republicanism.  In 
Edgecombe  the  supporters  of  Old  Hickory  emerged  as  the  domi- 
nant political  force  in  the  county.  By  1825  Richard  Hines  of 
Edgecombe  had  retired  Dr.  Hall  to  private  practice  in  the  third 
district.  Two  years  later  the  physician,  who  had  switched  his 
allegiance  to  Jackson  and  the  Democrats,  regained  his  con- 
gressional seat.  Meanwhile,  George  Howard  moved  his  residence 
and  newspaper  from  Halifax  to  Tarboro  in  1826  after  which 
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Some  of  the  most  rancorous  political  campaigns  in  the  nation's  history 
were  fought  against  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  1820s  and  1830s.  Seen  here  is  a 
handbill  recounting  the  alleged  murders  that  the  frontier  chieftain  had 
committed. 
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Edgecombe  inhabitants  received  a steady  political  diet  of  Jackso- 
nian rhetoric  from  the  Tarboro  Press,  beginning  with  a 
''catechism"  in  May,  1826,  which  accused  Adams  of  violating  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  win  the  presidency. 

The  sordid  presidential  campaign  of  1828  found  the  Tarboro 
paper  staunchly  upholding  the  candidacy  of  Jackson,  a man  who 
"would  sacrifice  himself  to  save  the  country,"  in  preference  to 
Adams,  who  "would  sacrifice  the  country  to  save  himself."  The 
Edgecombe  electorate  responded  with  a decisive  majority  for 
Jackson.  In  1829  and  1831  Hall  received  overwhelming  support 
in  the  congressional  contests  of  those  years. 

With  Howard  guiding  public  opinion  Edgecombe  did  not 
deviate  in  the  election  of  1832.  The  principal  issue  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  Jackson 
firmly  opposed  by  vetoing  a congressional  bill  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  bank.  The  Tarboro  Press  responded,  "Huzza!  for  Old 
Hickory!!  Bank  bill  vetoed!"  And  after  the  election  Howard  was 
able  to  take  satisfaction  in  a landslide  Jackson  victory  in  North 
Carolina  as  the  general  captured  over  80  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  and  63  of  64  counties  including  Edgecombe. 

Upon  reelection  Jackson  was  immediately  confronted  with 
South  Carolina's  nullification  of  the  1832  tariff,  a measure  which 
seemed  to  that  state  excessively  protectionist.  The  president  called 
the  action  unconstitutional  and  urged  the  use  of  force  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  national  legislation.  In  North  Carolina,  Democrat 
John  Potts,  an  Edgecombe  physician,  urged  the  legislature  to 
declare  that  the  state  "depreciates  the  resort  to  force"  by  either 
South  Carolina  or  the  national  government.  Although  Dr.  Hall  in 
Washington  was  not  sanguine  about  prospects  for  conciliation,  he 
was  happily  surprised  by  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
promise Tariff  of  1833  presented  by  the  arch  foe  of  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay.  Hall  supported  the  compromise  measure  with  the 
rest  of  the  North  Carolina  congressional  delegation,  and  Howard 
responded  in  the  Tarboro  Press,  "The  long  agony  is  over!  And  the 
Republic  Safe!"  The  editor  even  exhibited  grudging  admiration 
for  Clay. 

While  the  Union  was  temporarily  saved,  intense  political  con- 
troversy developed  over  a proposed  constitutional  convention  in 
North  Carolina.  The  state  constitution  of  1776  was  a short,  sim- 
ple, inflexible  document,  and  the  needed  alterations  had  long  been 
postponed.  When  the  Convention  Act  and  supplemental  legisla- 
tion were  presented  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  a popular  referen- 
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dum  in  1834,  Edgecombe  and  all  other  eastern  counties  except 
Cumberland  voted  against  holding  a convention.  An 
overwhelmingly  affirmative  vote  from  the  western  counties, 
however,  brought  forth  the  call  for  a constitutional  convention  in 
1835. 

Louis  Wilson  and  Phesanton  Sugg  represented  the  county  in 
the  convention.  By  party  affiliation  the  former  was  a Democrat 
and  the  latter  an  independent.  Knowing  the  sentiment  of  their 
constituents,  Wilson  and  Sugg  must  have  harbored  great  anxieties 
about  the  reception  which  the  county  would  give  the  work  of  the 
convention,  particularly  after  the  Reverend  Joshua  Lawrence,  an 
Old  School  Baptist,  published  a number  of  essays  in  the  Tarhoro 
Press  that  criticized  the  liberalization  of  Article  XXXII  of  the 
proposed  constitution  by  permitting  Catholics  to  hold  public  of- 
fice. Howard,  editor  of  the  paper  and  fervent  Baptist,  collected  the 
essays  and  reprinted  them  as  a pamphlet  entitled  The  Mouse  Try- 
ing to  Knaw  Out  of  the  Catholic  Trap.  A contributor  to  the  paper 
picked  up  the  theme  to  castigate  the  convention  for  its  tolerance 
of  "Jesuitical  venders  of  indulgences"  and  its  disapprobation  of 
"virtuous  and  incorruptible  Mordecais."  Predictably,  Edgecombe 
voted  to  reject  the  1835  constitution,  but  again  a strongly  partisan 
western  vote,  combined  with  support  from  the  Albemarle,  carried 
the  issue  and  the  new  constitution  became  effective  in  1836. 

As  the  1836  presidential  election  approached,  Edgecombe  was 
caught  up  in  the  swirl  of  political  excitement  that  gripped  the  na- 
tion and  state.  Opposition  to  Jackson  and  the  Democrats  had 
eventuated  in  the  formation  of  the  Whig  party,  nominally  headed 
by  Clay.  Although  Edgecombe  remained  true  to  the  Democracy, 
Whiggery  showed  surprising  strength  in  the  county's  con- 
gressional district  which  comprised  Pitt,  Beaufort,  Hyde, 
Washington,  and  Tyrrell  counties.  In  1835  Dr.  Hall's  loyalty  to 
party  and  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  federal 
funds  to  the  states  proved  disastrous  politically  as  he  succumbed 
to  the  Whig  candidate  for  his  congressional  seat,  Ebenezer  Pet- 
tigrew. 

In  1836  the  Democratic  organization  in  Edgecombe  agreed  to 
support  Hall,  who  indicated  a willingness  to  seek  a Senate  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was 
Jackson's  choice  as  a successor.  In  the  July  election  for  state  of- 
ficers, Hall  won  in  an  unopposed  contest  and,  in  the  state's  first 
popular  election  of  a governor,  Spaight  carried  the  county  over 
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his  Whig  opponent,  Edward  P.  Dudley,  with  over  94  percent  of 
the  vote.  Throughout  the  state,  however,  Dudley  ran  well  ahead 
of  his  party  to  capture  the  governorship.  Five  months  later 
Dudley's  personal  victory  was  evidenced  by  the  failure  of  the 
Whigs  to  carry  the  state  in  the  presidential  election.  Van  Buren 
won  Edgecombe  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  North  Carolina  by 
a narrow  majority,  and  the  nation  over  several  Whig  opponents  to 
succeed  Jackson  as  president. 

Repeated  elections  continually  involved  the  county  populace  in 
politics.  In  1837  the  Democrats  in  the  third  district  selected  Hall 
to  represent  the  party,  but  his  voting  record  and  support  for  cer- 
tain Jacksonian  policies  had  alienated  some  Democrats  in 
Edgecombe  and  threatened  the  unity  of  the  party.  Thus  Hall 
withdrew  his  name  to  retire  from  politics  after  two  decades  of 
"firm  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the  principles  of  old  school 
Democracy,"  a man  among  the  foremost  of  those  "who  remain 
unmoved  altho'  the  times  are  sadly  out  of  joint." 


Louis  D.  Wilson  was  a perennial 
political  force  in  Edgecombe  politics. 
The  Democratic  state  senator  also  com- 
manded an  Edgecombe  company  in  the 
Mexican  War. 


The  retirement  of  Hall  left  Louis  D.  Wilson  as  the  only  logical 
candidate  of  the  party.  The  Whigs  moved  to  contest  Wilson,  the 
candidate  of  the  "Edgecombe  dynasty"  as  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Whig  put  it.  Whig  handbills  denouncing  Wilson 
were  issued  in  the  district  except  for  Edgecombe  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  too  late  to  permit  a rebuttal  by  the  Democrats.  While 
Edgecombe  voted  1,167  to  78  for  Wilson,  it  was  the  only  county 
in  the  district  to  give  the  Democrat  a majority  and  the  election 
went  to  his  opponent,  Edward  Stanly.  The  Tarhoro  Press  ascribed 
the  defeat  of  Wilson  principally  to  the  impact  of  the  panic  of 
1837.  Regarding  the  derogatory  handbills,  it  noted  that  "the  mor- 
tification of  defeat"  is  "nothing  in  comparison  to  the  deep  regret 
and  humiliation  the  Republicans  feel  in  witnessing  the  rapid 
progress  which  the  system  of  'All  is  fair  in  politics,'  is  making 
amongst"  the  Whigs. 

Politics  did  not  abate  in  the  following  years.  Dudley  suc- 
cessfully ran  for  reelection  as  governor  in  1838.  The  Democratic 
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candidates  for  state  and  local  offices  easily  triumphed  in 
Edgecombe,  but  the  party  vote  slipped.  Clearly  the  Whigs  were  a 
minority  in  the  county;  yet  the  party  had  a hard  core  of  adherents. 
The  stage  was  set  for  the  Whigs  to  carry  the  state  for  their 
presidential  candidate  in  1840,  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  to 
establish  conclusively  the  two-party  system  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  1840s  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  proved  divisive  issues.  Democrats  in  North  Carolina 
generally  supported  the  Mexican-American  War  and  received 
delightedly  news  of  Zachary  Taylor's  victories  over  Mexican 
forces  in  early  May,  1846.  Booming  artillery  salutes  in  Edge- 
combe signaled  the  county's  approbation  of  the  American  effort. 
By  late  1846  enthusiasm  in  North  Carolina  for  the  war  had  waned 
appreciably.  Whig  newspapers  chided  Democrats,  particularly 
those  in  such  Democratic  strongholds  as  Edgecombe,  for  their 
lack  of  martial  ardor.  Under  the  chastisement  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  exhortation  of  Louis  Wilson,  Edgecombe  responded  with  two 
companies  for  the  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Criticism  turned  to 
praise  as  the  Raleigh  Register  apologized,  saying  that  "though  we 
have  fired  several  squibs  at  the  Democracy  of  the  County  ...  we 
hail  this  patriotic  movement  of  theirs  with  pleasure." 

Commanded  by  Wilson  and  William  S.  Duggen,  the  companies 
departed  for  Mexico  in  late  February  and  early  March,  1847.  The 
Edgecombe  troops  subsequently  saw  little  direct  action  in  the  war 
but  suffered  severe  casualties  from  disease  that  ravaged  the 
forces.  The  gallant  Wilson,  made  colonel  and  slated  to  organize  a 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Taylor,  fell  victim  to  illness,  as 
did  John  S.  Pender,  a West  Point-educated  Edgecombite  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commanding  officer  of  the  first  Edgecombe  regi- 
ment. After  this  undistinguished  but  nonetheless  meritorious 
sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their  country,  the  Edgecombe  soldiers 
deserved  the  warm  welcome  that  they  received  upon  returning  to 
their  county  in  1848. 

The  advent  of  the  Whig  party,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hall,  and 
the  death  of  Wilson  certainly  destroyed  any  semblance  of  an 
"Edgecombe  dynasty"  in  politics.  From  1835  to  the  Civil  War 
Edgecombe's  congressional  district  was  never  again  represented 
by  an  Edgecombe  resident.  Although  the  Whigs  tended  to 
dominate  state  politics  to  1850,  Edgecombe  voted  Democratic  in 
every  election.  The  county  consistently  returned  Louis  Wilson  to 
the  state  Senate  from  1824  to  1846.  Becoming  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Democrats  in  that  body,  Wilson  was  chosen  Speaker 
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of  the  Senate  in  1842.  During  the  decade  of  the  1850s  another  il- 
lustrious Edgecombe  politician,  Henry  T.  Clark,  represented  the 
county  in  the  Senate,  and  he  too  served  as  Speaker  of  that  body  in 
1858-1859. 

Upon  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Mexican-American  War 
in  1848  and  the  elevation  of  Taylor  to  the  presidency  in  1849, 
anxiety  over  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories  mounted  in 
the  South.  When  Mississippi  issued  a call  for  a convention  of 
representatives  from  the  slave  states  to  meet  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  consider  matters  of  slavery  and  the  Union,  the 
Democratic  press  in  North  Carolina  answered  favorably.  In  early 
1850  southern  rights  meetings  were  held  in  many  eastern, 
slaveholding  counties,  including  Edgecombe.  The  gatherings 
generally  professed  support  for  the  Union  but  also  the  necessity 
of  separation  rather  than  submission  to  injustice  and  sacrifice  of 
principle.  Although  North  Carolina  delegates  did  not  attend  the 
Nashville  Convention  of  1850,  the  Tarhoro  Press  found  the 
resolutions  of  the  meeting  '"calm  and  dignified  in  their  tone,  and 
. . . judiciously  addressed  to  the  cool  reflection,  and  not  to  the 
heated  passions  of  the  Southern  people." 

The  Compromise  of  1850,  involving  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Union  and  various  issues  relating  to  slavery,  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature.  Whereas  the  more 
nationalist-minded  Whigs  approved  the  compromise,  radical  op- 
position emanated  from  the  Democrats.  Henry  Clark  brought  the 
minority  report  from  the  joint  select  committee  of  the  legislature 
which  stated  "that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a com- 
pact between  sovereign  states  . . . and  that  North  Carolina  has  the 
right  to  secede  whenever  a majority  of  its  people  in  convention 
assembled  decided  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  maintain  its 
rights."  As  the  decade  progressed,  such  sentiment  became  more 
pronounced  in  certain  quarters  of  North  Carolina.  The  Tarboro 
Southerner,  its  name  changed  from  the  Press  in  1852  because  of 
the  politics  of  the  times,  announced  in  1859  that  the 
"slaveholding  States  are  prepared  to  separate"  from  the  Union  "if 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution  are  not  duly  respected.  . . ." 

In  the  momentous  election  year  of  1860  sentiment  in 
Edgecombe  was  never  in  doubt.  A meeting  of  the  Democracy  in 
the  county  in  February,  1860,  produced  resolutions  that  endorsed 
the  Democratic  party,  the  current  administration,  "ably  and 
wisely  conducted  by  James  Buchanan,"  and  the  state  government 
headed  by  Democrat  John  W.  Ellis,  who  was  recommended  for 
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Staunchly  Democratic  Edgecombe  supported  Gov.  John  W.  Ellis  {left)  and 
secession  during  the  1860  elections.  John  L.  Bridgets  {right),  a warm  ad- 
vocate of  secession,  commanded  the  Edgecombe  Guards  when  the  Civil 
War  erupted  In  1861.  Bridgets  portrait  from  J.  Kelly  Turner  and  John  L. 
Bridgets,  Jr.,  History  of  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina  (Raleigh: 
Edwards  and  Broughton,  1920),  opposite  p.  196. 

another  term  as  governor.  When  Ellis  debated  his  Whig  oppo- 
nent, John  Pool,  in  Tarboro,  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Edgecombe,  and  the  Southerner  hoped  that  the  Democratic 
nominee  would  be  "'welcomed  in  this  county  in  August  next  with 
an  old  fashioned  Edgecombe  majority."  Indeed,  Ellis  was  an 
overwhelming  winner  in  the  county,  though  a close  victor  in  the 
state  election.  Clark  returned  to  the  state  Senate  for  Edgecombe; 
Robert  R.  Bridgers  and  James  S.  Woodward  went  to  the  House. 

Attention  then  turned  to  presidential  politics.  By  this  time  four 
candidates  had  offered  for  the  election.  Lincoln  represented  the 
Republicans;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  northern  Democrats;  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  the  southern  Democrats;  and  John  Bell,  the  Con- 
stitutional Union  party.  The  vast  majority  in  Edgecombe  agreed 
with  C.  C.  Callan,  new  proprietor  of  the  Southerner,  who  an- 
nounced in  his  opening  editorial  on  September  1,  1860,  that  he 
would  "oppose  Abolitionism  whether  taught  by  a Northern 
emissary  or  a Southern  renegade"  and  that  "in  John  C. 
Breckinridge  and  Joseph  Lane  we  have  tried  and  true  Democrats 
and  patriots;  and  in  the  platform  on  which  they  stand,  we  have 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  South  . . . [and]  the  Equality  of 
States.  . . ." 

Needless  to  say,  the  "Black  Republicans"  found  no  support  in 
Edgecombe.  Douglas  received  only  11  votes.  Bell  121,  and 
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Breckinridge  1,217.  Again  Edgecombe  and  the  other  principal 
slaveholding  counties  gave  substantial  majorities  to  the 
Democrats  thereby  enabling  Breckinridge  to  carry  the  state  by  a 
narrow  margin  over  Bell.  But  the  nation  elected  Lincoln  and  in 
December,  1860,  South  Carolina  initiated  the  secession  movement 
in  the  South.  The  North  Carolina  legislature  divided  into  two 
factions— the  radicals,  or  advocates  of  secession  of  which  Bridgers 
of  Edgecombe  was  a leader,  and  the  conservatives,  or  Unionists. 
The  legislative  confrontation  culminated  in  the  passage  of  a con- 
vention bill  on  January  29,  1861,  which  authorized  a state  con- 
vention to  consider  secession  if  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
voters. 

Edgecombe's  defense  of  southern  interests  remained  un- 
shakable. Immediately  after  the  confirmation  of  Lincoln's  victory, 
a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  was  called  to  consider  the 
building  crisis.  Most  of  the  speakers  at  this  November  27  gather- 
ing in  Tarboro  deplored  the  election  of  a Republican,  felt  that 
southern  rights  could  not  be  protected  in  the  Union,  and  ad- 
vocated secession.  Less  than  a month  later  South  Carolina's  seces- 
sion gave  impetus  to  the  disunion  spirit  in  the  state  and  county.  In 
late  January,  1861,  a large  lone  star  flag  was  raised  in  Rocky 
Mount,  making  that  community  one  of  several  in  which 
secessionist  flag  raisings  occurred.  Fifteen  guns  were  fired  "in 
honor  of  a United  Southern  Confederacy"  and  "the  motto 
'Liberty  or  Death.'"  The  Tarboro  Mercury  reported  that  "all  of 
Edgecombe  . . . have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  present 
'Union.'" 

Further  support  for  secession  derived  from  another  mass 
meeting  in  Tarboro  on  February  12  in  which  the  citizenry 
resolved  that  the  state  should  depart  the  Union,  abjured  the 
various  compromise  proposals  to  heal  the  breach  between  North 
and  South,  and  recommended  that  John  L.  Bridgers  and  Kenneth 
Thigpen  represent  the  county  in  the  state's  proposed  secession 
convention.  Only  two  weeks  remained  for  electioneering  before 
the  vote  for  the  convention,  but  in  Edgecombe  no  campaigning 
was  necessary  "as  the  people  [were]  unanimous  for  secession." 
However,  the  issue  was  not  clear-cut  throughout  the  state.  After  a 
vigorous  campaign,  the  election  resulted  in  a defeat  for  the  call  of 
the  convention  by  a slim  margin.  The  vote  in  Edgecombe  favored 
the  convention  by  1,588  to  17. 

Secession  was  only  delayed,  however.  The  failure  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  February,  1861,  and  the  in- 
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auguration  of  Lincoln  in  March  spurred  secessionists  in  the  state 
to  greater  efforts.  Edgecombe  citizens  eagerly  joined  southern 
rights  meetings  in  Wilson  and  then  in  Goldsboro  where  the  first 
convention  of  the  Southern  Rights  or  State's  Rights  party  was 
held.  On  April  1,  1861,  Edgecombites  held  their  own  southern 
rights  meeting  in  order  to  form  a southern  rights  organization  in 
the  county  and  establish  committees  to  correspond  with  similar 
state  and  district  groups.  Subsequently,  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  Virginia's  secession  destroyed 
the  bulk  of  Unionist  sentiment  in  North  Carolina.  The  state 
prepared  to  follow  the  course  that  Edgecombe  had  helped  to  chart. 

When  Governor  Ellis  called  for  troops  to  support  the 
secessionist  cause,  Edgecombe  sent  its  most  famous  unit,  the 
Edgecombe  Guards.  The  Guards  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
Company  of  Light  Infantry,  incorporated  in  1830  and  called  the 
Tarboro  Guards,  though  there  were  two  additional  companies  of 
light  infantry  and  one  cavalry  unit  organized  at  the  same  time. 
The  Edgecombe  Guards  remained  a rather  dormant  organization 
until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time,  however,  they  were 
termed  "a  fine-looking  set  of  gentlemen"  who  in  1860  and  1861 
sharpened  their  skills  by  taking  target  practice,  in  Zouave  style, 
and  in  February,  1861,  received  tents,  knapsacks,  and  other  field 
supplies  "for  the  seemingly  inevitable  campaign.  . . ."  It  was  well 
that  the  Guards  were  prepared  because  their  services  were  re- 
quired immediately.  Under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  L. 
Bridgers  they  joined  the  North  Carolina  regiment  that  was  sent  to 
Virginia  and  saw  action  at  Bethel. 

During  the  Civil  War,  North  Carolina  contributed  more  than 
its  share  of  men  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  Edgecombe,  with  a 
white  population  of  less  than  7,000,  contributed  at  least  six  com- 
panies to  "the  army  Defending  Southern  Rights"  within  a year 
after  the  fighting  began.  Joining  the  Edgecombe  Guards  were  the 
Rocky  Mount  Light  Infantry,  the  Edgecombe  Rifles,  the  Con- 
federate Guards,  the  Spartan  Band,  and  the  State  Troops.  In 
April,  1862,  the  county  undertook  the  organization  of  a company 
called  the  Edgecombe  Home  Guards  which  would  act  as  a police 
patrol  "to  check  servile  insurrection  among  us"  and  as  a conser- 
vator of  the  peace  against  "marauding  parties  of  yankee  cut 
throats.  . . ." 

In  addition  to  the  troops,  the  county  also  gave  the  Confederacy 
a major  general  and  two  brigadier  generals.  William  Dorsey 
Pender,  the  Confederacy's  youngest  major  general  at  age  twenty- 
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nine,  was  born  in  Edgecombe  in  1834.  After  attending  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  he  eventually  returned  to  the  county 
and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  cause  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Winning  distinction  while  serving  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  he 
lost  his  life  as  a result  of  a wound  suffered  at  Gettysburg.  William 
Gaston  Lewis,  born  in  Rocky  Mount  in  1835  and  graduated  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1855,  saw  action  with  the 
Edgecombe  Guards  at  Bethel  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  East 
until  severely  wounded  the  day  before  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. Lewis's  military  and  engineering  skills  earned  him  a brigadier 
generalcy  and  appreciably  aided  the  Confederate  effort.  William 
Ruffin  Cox,  born  in  Scotland  Neck  in  1832,  practiced  law  and 
conducted  his  plantation  in  Edgecombe  in  the  immediate  prewar 
years.  Serving  with  Jackson,  Jubal  Early,  and  Lee,  Cox  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  1864  after  participating  in  the 
Battle  of  Spotsylvania.  He  and  his  brigade  have  been  credited 
with  delivering  the  last  charge  and  final  shot  at  Appomattox. 
Hence  Edgecombe  might  share  the  North  Carolina  claim,  "First  at 
Bethel,  farthest  at  Gettysburg,  and  last  at  Appomattox." 

The  county  itself  did  not  remain  untouched  by  the  devastation 
of  the  war.  While  Edgecombe  volunteers  served  valiantly  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  state.  Federal  troops  soon  occupied  the  North 
Carolina  coast  and  by  1862  began  to  make  forays  into  the  interior 
of  the  state.  In  early  November  of  that  year  Union  soldiers  twice 
approached  within  thirty  miles  of  Tarboro  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  heavy  casualties  according  to  the  Confederates. 

The  following  year  Federal  troops  staged  a raid  on  Rocky 
Mount  in  order  to  destroy  the  mills  and  disrupt  traffic  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad.  It  was  a successful  venture. 
The  mills,  warehouses,  a machine  shop,  and  a flour  mill  were 
burned.  Also  succumbing  to  the  torch  were  the  railroad  depot  and 
telegraph  office.  In  addition,  the  troops  also  demolished  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Tar  River  and  a number  of  railroad  cars. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  action  the  Battle  of  Daniels  School  House, 
the  only  engagement  of  importance  on  Edgecombe  soil,  occurred 
between  Rocky  Mount  and  Tarboro.  A small  Confederate  force 
ambushed  the  Federal  soldiers  returning  from  Rocky  Mount,  but 
the  resulting  casualties  inflicted  by  the  Confederates  little  detract- 
ed from  the  success  of  the  Union  raid. 

Federal  soldiers  continued  to  harass  Edgecombe  intermittently. 
In  December,  1864,  eight  gunboats  and  1,500  northern  troops 
landed  at  Williamston.  The  men  advanced  toward  Tarboro,  and 
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before  they  retired,  the  soldiers  wreaked  considerable  property 
damage  in  the  county.  Later  as  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  moved 
toward  Bennett  Place  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  he  passed  through  Rocky  Mount.  Although  the  town 
and  Edgecombe  County  might  have  wished  to  have  been  spared 
Sherman's  visit,  the  incident  served  to  symbolize  the  Union  vic- 
tory over  one  of  the  strongest  centers  of  Confederate  sentiment  in 
the  South— Edgecombe  County. 

Politically,  Edgecombe  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  one  of 
its  residents  serve  the  state  as  governor  during  1861-1862.  When 
illness  incapacitated  Governor  Ellis  in  the  summer  of  1861,  Henry 
T.  Clark,  president  of  the  state  Senate,  succeeded  him.  A native  of 
Tarboro  and  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Clark 
was  a successful  farmer  in  Edgecombe  who  had  served  several 
terms  in  the  Senate.  Although  regarded  as  a man  of  "high  charac- 
ter and  personal  worth  rather  than  distinguished  talent,"  Clark 
ably  supervised  war  preparations  for  the  state  by  establishing 
camps  for  the  instruction  of  army  officers  and  by  gathering  muni- 
tions. He  declined  to  stand  for  election  for  the  gubernatorial  post 
in  1862;  instead  he  served  his  county  in  local  affairs  until  his 
death  in  1874. 


William  D.  Pender  {left),  born  in  Edgecombe  County  in  1834,  was  the  Con- 
federacy's youngest  major  general  before  dying  of  wounds  suffered  at 
Gettysburg.  William  Gaston  Lewis  {right),  a native  of  Rocky  Mount,  served 
throughout  the  war  and  was  severely  wounded  the  day  before  Lee's  sur- 
render at  Appomattox. 
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While  the  county  remained  firmly  loyal  to  the  announced 
Democratic  candidate,  William  J.  Johnston,  the  state  supported 
Zebulon  Baird  Vance  in  1862  for  the  governorship.  Vance  proved 
an  able  governor,  though  he  encountered  opposition  from  those 
who  expressed  pessimism  after  the  Confederate  defeats  at 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  in  1863.  The  "peace  meetings"  held  by 
those  who  looked  askance  upon  a continued  war  effort  were 
denounced  in  Edgecombe.  Leaders  of  the  gatherings  were  charac- 
terized as  deserters  and  conscripts  attempting  to  avoid  service. 

Nonetheless,  the  peace  sentiment  cast  doubt  upon  North 
Carolina's  ability  and  willingness  to  sustain  the  Confederate 
cause.  Thus  the  elections  of  1864  in  the  state  seemed  particularly 
crucial.  One  of  Edgecombe's  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  David  Cobb,  left  no  doubt  about  his  sympathies  when 
announcing  for  reelection.  He  stated  that  any  action  which  would 
hinder  the  progress  of  "Our  gallant  armies  . . . would  be  worse 
than  suicidal  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  friend  to  the  Con- 
federacy." Cobb  linked  his  candidacy  to  that  of  Vance,  who  was 
also  seeking  reelection  but  facing  the  challenge  of  the  peace  can- 
didate, William  W.  Holden.  Vance  found  near  unanimous  sup- 
port in  Edgecombe.  A public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county 
in  April,  1864,  affirmed  their  "confidence  in  the  capacity  and 
fidelity  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  announced  their  "confidence 
in  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  Gov.  Vance"  and  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  governor  in  the  upcoming  election.  Vance's  victory  in  the 
county  by  a margin  of  969  to  8 evidenced  Edgecombe's  continued 
staunch  adherence  to  the  Confederate  experiment  that  would  end 
in  failure  the  following  year. 
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The  Maturation  of 
Edgecombe  Society 


Although  Edgecombe's  ranking  in  population  and  wealth 
declined  relatively  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
its  real  wealth  increased  and  its  reputation  for  progressive  farm- 
ing soared.  Life-styles  changed  gradually,  though  the  overwhelm- 
ing agrarianism  of  the  county  continued  to  influence  all  aspects  of 
society  as  well  as  politics  in  Edgecombe.  However,  increasing  af- 
fluence produced  a sophistication  and  even  cosmopolitanism  on 
the  part  of  some  Edgecombites,  manifested  in  part  by  a 
heightened  interest  in  education. 

Formal  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  advanced  greatly 
from  its  rudimentary  beginnings  in  the  colonial  era.  By  1810  some 
seventeen  schools  dotted  the  countryside,  occupying  approx- 
imately 400  students  and  offering  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  These  were  principally  subscription  or  old  field 
schools  that  had  originated  in  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  secure 
teaching  services  for  their  families.  Exemplifying  an  advanced 
version  of  the  subscription  school  was  John  F.  Hughes,  who  ad- 
vertised in  the  Tarhoro  Press  in  1837  that  he  had  secured  a teacher 
to  educate  his  children  at  his  home  near  Sparta  and  that  he  would 
accept  eight  to  ten  boarders  who  would  receive  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  chorography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  composition,  bookkeeping,  and  Latin. 

Although  Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle  complained  that  the  teachers 
were  hardly  better  qualified  than  their  students,  the  caliber  of  in- 
struction improved  over  the  years.  Mark  Bennett  opened  a school 
near  Mercersville  in  which  he  offered  instruction  in  subjects 
ranging  from  the  three  R's  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Feeling  "as 
solicitous  to  merit  patronage,  as  to  receive  it,"  he  assured  special 
regard  for  "the  moral  deportment  and  literary  advancement  of  his 
pupils.  . . ."  Although  most  schools  provided  a varied  educational 
regimen,  one  in  Tarboro  opened  in  August,  1838,  to  extend  in- 
struction in  English  to  men,  presumably  businessmen  who  needed 
to  smooth  some  ragged  grammatical  edges. 

Females  obviously  fared  worse  in  the  educational  sphere  than 
males.  They  had  to  struggle  mightily  to  overcome  the  following 
image: 
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WHAT  IS  WOMAN? 

Woman's  a book  of  tiny  size, 

Suited  to  catch  the  coxcomb's  eyes; 

In  silks  and  muslins  neatly  bound. 

And  sometimes  richly  gilt  around. 

But  what  is  strange  in  readers  sight. 

This  book  oft'  stands  unletter'd  quite! 

The  frontispiece  is  gayly  drest. 

Blank  paper  fills  up  all  the  rest!!! 

Fortunately,  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of  girls  were 
available,  at  least  for  those  who  possessed  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  expense.  The  Misses  Jenkins  opened  a "female  school" 
at  Grangeville  in  which  the  basic  studies  were  spelling,  reading, 
and  writing.  Increased  tuition  secured  instruction  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography.  According  to  the  advertisement, 
"Parents  and  Guardians  may  rest  assured  the  utmost  attention 
shall  be  paid  to  the  education  and  comfort  of  their  children  and 
wards."  In  addition  to  the  schools  in  Edgecombe,  numerous 
female  boarding  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies  in  neighbor- 
ing counties  and  throughout  the  state  provided  educational  op- 
portunities for  young  girls. 

Advancing  beyond  the  level  of  subscription  education  was  the 
academy,  an  institution  chartered  by  the  legislature  and  governed 
by  a board  of  trustees.  More  than  forty  academies  were  chartered 
in  North  Carolina  before  1800  and  almost  300  more  appeared 
before  the  Civil  War.  Edgecombe  participated  in  the  academy 
movement  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  when  the  legislature  in 
1793  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in  Tarboro. 
Although  the  first  academy  in  Tarboro  failed,  the  legislature 
revived  the  proposal  in  1813.  Robert  Hall,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  former  instructor  at  the  Raleigh 
Academy,  assumed  the  principalship  of  the  academy  upon  its 
opening  in  January,  1815.  The  school  offered  instruction  in  the 
usual  subjects  and  for  those  who  desired  a classical  curriculum, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  advanced  mathematics. 

When  George  Phillips  and  Miss  Anna  Phillips  became  prin- 
cipals of  the  academy  in  1820,  females  for  the  first  time  received 
an  opportunity  to  secure  instruction.  The  following  year  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Ragsdale  replaced  Miss  Phillips  and  proved  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  headmistress  of  the  female  department  until  her 
resignation  in  1843.  So  great  was  the  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  girls  that  during  the  1830s  the  female  department  completely 
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overshadowed  the  male  academy  in  Tarboro.  And  all  was  not 
drudgery.  According  to  custom,  May  Day  was  a holiday  for 
young  ladies  in  the  boarding  schools.  In  1827,  for  example,  the 
great  hall  of  the  academy  "'was  fancifully  decorated  with  arches 
and  wreaths  of  flowers.  . . .''At  four  o'clock  some  fifty  or  sixty 
girls  arrived,  including  Martha  Austin,  who  had  been  elected  to 
personify  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  According  to  reports,  "The 
ceremonies  were  interspersed  with  music,  and  a splendid  enter- 
tainment served  up.  . . . The  festivities  of  the  day  closed  with  a 
Ball  in  the  evening." 

The  five-month,  semiannual  sessions  of  the  female  academy 
terminated  with  examination  exercises  in  June  and  December  or 
January  of  each  year.  In  June,  1836,  the  three-day  commence- 
ment began  with  oral  examinations,  continued  with  musical  en- 
tertainment on  the  second  night,  and  concluded  with  a com- 
plimentary party  the  following  day.  A correspondent  to  the 
Tarhoro  Press  in  1851,  after  viewing  the  examinations  in  January 
of  that  year,  seemed  particularly  impressed  by  the  competence  of 
those  who  had  taken  music  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  ladies 
present,  wondering  if  "This  is  a portion  of  fairy  land  or  is  it  old 
Edgecombe  County?"  It  was  Edgecombe,  but  the  examinations 
were  always  festive  occasions,  attended  by  persons  from  the  sur- 
rounding area  and  adjoining  counties  who  greatly  enlivened  the 
town  of  Tarboro. 

During  the  antebellum  years  the  Tarboro  male  academy  never 
achieved  the  distinction  attained  by  its  counterpart.  A rapid  turn- 
over in  superintendence  personnel  was  followed  by  a decade  of 
inactivity  in  the  1830s  and  then  a return  to  the  ever  changing 
headmasters.  Not  until  the  trustees  secured  the  services  of  Frank 
S.  Wilkinson  in  1858  did  the  male  academy  achieve  some  sem- 
blance of  continuity  in  its  principalship.  "Old  Frank,"  as  he  was 
called,  served  the  institution  until  1885.  While  the  academy  ap- 
parently disbanded  during  the  Civil  War,  Wilkinson  at  least 
maintained  a private  school  for  a limited  number  of  male  stu- 
dents during  that  time. 

The  academy  in  Tarboro  was  supplemented  by  other  similar 
institutions  in  the  county.  A partial  list  of  academies  chartered  by 
the  state  legislature  in  the  1820s  included  Hopewell,  Friendship, 
Town  Creek,  Mount  Prospect,  Harmony  Grove,  Pleasant  Grove, 
New  Hope,  and  Columbia.  The  Town  Creek  Academy  taught  the 
"various  branches  of  an  English  education,"  as  did  the  Conetoe 
Academy,  chartered  in  1835  and  opened  in  1836  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Asa  B.  Atkinson.  On  the  other  hand,  the  academy  es- 
tablished in  Tarboro  by  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R. 
Owens,  former  principals  of  the  Tarboro  male  and  female 
academies  respectively,  provided  that  town  with  a second  fine 
educational  facility  offering  a classical  curriculum  at  least  until 
1860. 

Edgecombe's  concern  for  public  education  was  reflected  by  a 
lengthy  letter  written  to  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1824  and  signed 
"Edgecombe  County."  After  first  attempting  to  refute  the  con- 
tention that  the  rich  had  little  interest  in  educating  the  poor,  the 
correspondent  suggested  that  appropriating  some  public  lands  or 
laying  a small  tax,  "which  would  excite  complaint  in  none  but  the 
most  sordid  and  ignorant,"  would  underwrite  at  minimal  expense 
the  cost  of  public  education.  Boldly  challenging  his  readers,  the 
writer  pointedly  commented  on  the  almost  universal  literacy  in 
the  New  England  states,  evidently  a result  of  the  extensive  free 
school  system  in  the  region. 

"Edgecombe  County"  advocated  only  elementary  instruction- 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  grammar— for  the  great 
mass  denominated  "The  People"  because  higher  education  in  the 
form  of  the  abstruse  sciences  and  dead  languages  was  obviously 
reserved  for  and  needed  by  the  few.  The  people  needed  to  acquir^ 
the  rudiments  of  learning  or  their  ignorance  might  ultimately  lead 
to  the  subversion  of  their  political  liberties  and  Christian  heritage. 
Practically  speaking,  "Edgecombe  County"  declared  that  many  6f 
the  farmers  of  wealth  and  character  as  well  as  many  teachers  and 
clergymen  in  the  county  were  "notoriously  deficient"  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  Nonetheless,  in  a 
predominantly  rural  county,  where  the  value  of  formal  education 
was  lost  upon  most  and  often  stifled  by  the  wealthy,  there  was  lit- 
tle interest  in  education  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

However,  in  1839  the  state  legislature  brought  to  fruition  part 
of  Archibald  Murphey's  vision  by  establishing  a public  school 
system.  Schools  were  to  be  erected  in  those  counties  that  ap- 
proved the  system  in  a special  election.  Edgecombe  failed  to  sup- 
port the  legislation,  achieving  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  one 
of  seven  in  a total  of  sixty-eight  counties  to  scorn  the  public 
schools.  Two  years  later  the  county  reversed  its  stand,  probably  to 
take  advantage  of  state  funds  distributed  to  counties  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  public  education  program.  Not  until  1853  did  the 
county  court  consider  imposing  a school  tax  on  the  residents  of 
the  county.  At  that  time  the  justices  wanted  to  determine  by  pop- 
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ular  vote  '"whether  [a]  county  tax  should  be  levied  to  aid  the  pres- 
ent fund  received  semi-annually  from  the  State."  Apparently  an 
affirmative  vote  was  forthcoming,  and  the  first  school  tax  was  im- 
posed in  1854  in  the  county. 

Of  course,  formal  institutional  instruction  did  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  state  of  education  in  the  county.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  cultural  attainment  was  reflected  in  other  ways, 
including  newspapers  which  informed  the  citizenry,  directed 
public  opinion,  and  provided  a forum  for  the  populace  to  air  its 
views.  Edgecombe's  first  paper,  the  Political  Synopsis,  was 
published  by  Tippo  S.  Hanno,  who  offered  the  first  issue  on 
November  3, 1814.  It  was  a Federalist  production  and  publication 
ceased  about  a year  later. 

More  congenial  to  the  political  climate  of  the  county  was  the 
Tarboro  Press  edited  by  George  Howard.  Howard,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  started  the  Press  in  Halifax  in  1824  but 
moved  to  Tarboro  two  years  later.  After  remaining  in  the  Howard 
family  for  over  three  decades,  though  changing  to  the  Tarboro 
Southerner  in  1852,  the  operation  was  sold  in  1860  to  Christopher 
C.  Callan,  who  promised  not  only  to  preserve  the  paper's  reputa- 
tion but  to  add  several  columns  of  reading  matter  to  enable  him  to 
give  more  coverage  to  political,  agricultural,  and  general  news. 
Callan  also  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  support  the  South  in  its  sec- 
tional battle  as  did  his  successor,  Louis  D.  Pender,  who  became 
the  sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Southerner  in  1863. 
Although  it  occasionally  suspended  publication,  the  Southerner 
continued  throughout  the  war  to  become  one  of  the  few  state 
papers  to  emerge  intact  from  the  conflict. 

Howard  and  the  Press  encountered  competition  in  1837  when 
M.  Edward  Manning  announced  his  intention  to  publish  a weekly 
paper,  the  Tarboro  Scaevola.  In  its  political  orientation  the 
Scaevola,  like  the  Press,  was  strongly  Democratic.  Manning  con- 
tended that  his  paper  would  benefit  not  only  politicians  but  also 
merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  physicians,  and  "Literary  men." 
He  made  a particular  effort  to  render  the  publication  useful  to  the 
ladies,  "the  arbitresses  of  the  world."  Apparently  Howard  of  the 
Press  experienced  some  discomfort  from  his  competition  because 
in  September,  1837,  he  notified  the  public  that  he  would  abandon 
the  religious  periodical  that  he  had  published  for  many  years  in 
order  "to  devote  more  time  to  the  mechanical  as  well  as  the 
editorial  department"  of  the  Press  and  "to  improve  its 
typographical  appearance."  His  efforts  proved  successful;  on 
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January  5,  1838,  with  a new  and  enlarged  format,  Howard  an- 
nounced that  he  had  purchased  the  Scaevola  and  would  furnish 
its  subscribers  with  copies  of  the  Press  if  they  wished  to  continue 
their  subscriptions. 

The  next  Tarboro  newspaper  wisely  tried  to  supplement  the 
Press  rather  than  to  compete  with  it.  The  T arbor o Mercury, 
Devoted  to  Southern  Political  Literature  was  a continuation  of  a 
Williamston  paper  by  the  same  name  which  offered  its  first  issue 
in  March,  1859.  Edited  by  William  B.  Smith,  whose  financial  em- 
barrassments forced  him  to  abandon  Williamston,  the  paper  ap- 
peared in  Tarboro  on  August  9,  1859,  where  Smith  hoped  the 
''citizens  would  more  highly  appreciate  the  attempts  of  an  editor 
to  promote  their  interests."  Smith  proved  an  excellent  promoter 
and  attempted  to  improve  his  subscription  list  by  offering  cash 
awards  ranging  as  high  as  $25.00  for  the  person  who  could 
provide  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscribers.  It  availed  him  lit- 
tle. The  Mercury  made  its  last  appearance  in  Tarboro  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861.  However,  Smith  merely  moved  to  Raleigh  where  in 
1864  he  announced  his  intention  to  resume  publication  of  the 
paper. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  the  reading  fare  of  the  county 
reflected  an  avid  and  alert,  though  small,  reading  public.  At  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  Parson  Mason  Weems,  an  early 
biographer  of  George  Washington  and  itinerant  bookseller, 
found  a ready  market  in  Tarboro  for  John  Marshall's  biography 
of  the  first  president.  Weems  accepted  monetary  subscriptions 
for  the  books  and  promised  to  return  with  the  volumes.  When  he 
delayed,  fourteen  residents  of  the  town  complained  of  his  tar- 
diness and  demanded  their  books.  Weems  responded  in  turn 
about  "some  Malignant  Rascals"  who  unjustly  stigmatized  his 
reputation  and  eventually  delivered  the  books— over  three  years 
later. 

Substantial  interest  in  matters  of  education  and  culture  ap- 
parently was  generated  in  Edgecombe  during  the  antebellum  era. 
In  1859-1860,  Rocky  Mount,  a small,  unincorporated  railroad 
and  farming  community,  contained  181  citizens  subscribing  to  94 
different  publications.  Its  inhabitants  read  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  Vicksburg  Whig,  the 
National  Intelligencer,  and  numerous  sheets  from  such  North 
Carolina  towns  as  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  New  Bern,  Greensboro, 
Salisbury,  Murfreesboro,  and  Oxford.  They  also  subscribed  to  six 
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agricultural  journals  and  three  scientific  journals.  Three  persons 
purchased  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  an  anthology  of  foreign 
literature  culled  from  the  best  foreign  quarterlies.  The  ladies  con- 
sulted the  most  famous  women's  periodicals,  Godey's  and 
Peterson's,  and  some  took  as  many  as  four  different  newspapers, 
showing  a preference  for  New  York  issues. 

In  addition  to  their  literary  fare,  Edgecombites,  and  particularly 
the  residents  of  Tarboro,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  periodic  public 
lectures  and  a debating  society.  In  1860  W.  R.  Hunter  of  South 
Carolina,  often  called  "the  Children's  Friend,"  offered  several 
free  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  youth.  Fertile  ground  existed 
for  Hunter's  exhortations.  A writer  to  the  Tarboro  Press  in  the 
1830s  had  criticized  the  boys  of  Tarboro  who  had  "the  habit  of 
smoking  cigars,  . . . which  [was]  not  only  very  disagreeable  . . . , 
but  very  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  careless  and  inadvertent  per- 
sons." And  in  1860  William  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Edgecombe 
Farm  Journal,  chastised  the  populace  for  having  too  little  regard 
for  intimate  family  relationships  and  the  rearing  of  children.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  the  Tarboro  Debating  Society  seemed  ac- 
tive. Lectures  and  debates  by  its  members  and  guests  aimed  to 
elevate  the  sensitive  minds  of  the  county. 

Leisure  time  was  hardly  devoted  exclusively  to  personal 
enlightenment,  however,  as  Edgecombites  availed  themselves  of 
various  recreational  opportunities,  which  in  a rural  area  often 
embodied  features  of  work  and  play.  Corn  shucking,  fence 
building,  and  wood  chopping  proved  productive  as  well  as 
recreational.  Quilting  bees  occupied  the  women  whose  needles 
were  accompanied  by  lively  conversation  and  the  dipping  of 
snuff.  Less  productive  but  just  as  stimulating  for  the  men  were 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches.  Edgecombites  also  engaged  in 
such  sports  as  throwing  the  sledge,  fives,  long  bullets,  and 
bandy,  a forerunner  of  golf.  Although  decried  as  cruel  by 
northerners,  gander  pulling  was  a favorite  sport  in  the  South.  Af- 
ter greasing  the  neck  of  an  old  gander  and  hanging  it  by  its  legs 
from  a tree,  contestants  would  ride  past  at  full  speed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  detach  the  bird's  head. 

Among  the  more  affluent  families  teas  and  dances  afforded  the 
ladies  some  diversion.  For  those  who  desired  to  improve  their 
skills,  dancing  masters  visited  the  county.  In  1860  Prof.  Rowan 
Slater  closed  a successful  engagement  in  Tarboro  with  a soiree  on 
July  4.  Later  that  year  H.  Topping  of  Washington  notified  the 
residents  of  Tarboro  and  the  county  that  he  would  open  a danc- 
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ing  class  at  the  Academy  Hall.  He  agreed  to  ''teach  all  the 
Modern  Quadrilles  and  Fancy  Dances  which  are  now  danced  in 
the  most  fashionable  societies,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe."  Particular  attention  would  "be  paid  to  carriage  and 
deportment  of  pupils." 

Although  Dr.  Battle  determined  that  Edgecombites  failed  to 
pursue  "amusements"  extensively,  he  enumerated  several 
pastimes  that  engaged  the  interest  of  those  with  leisure.  Among 
them  were  fishing  and  hunting  which  not  only  whiled  away  the 
hours  but  also  supplemented  the  family  diet.  Seines  snared  shad 
and  sturgeon,  and  angling  brought  chub,  perch,  and  rockfish 
from  Edgecombe  waters.  Still,  fish  were  not  as  plentiful  as  in  the 
colonial  period.  In  March,  1838,  shad  were  so  scarce  that  they 
sold  for  as  much  as  30  cents  each. 

Game  also  proved  scarcer  as  the  nineteenth  century 
progressed,  though  foxes  abounded,  and  packs  of  ten  to  fifteen 
dogs  followed  by  huntsmen  pursued  the  animals  relentlessly. 
Since  the  foxes  preyed  upon  pigs,  lambs,  and  poultry,  hunting 
them  satisfied  a practical  need  as  well  as  answered  the  sporting 
instinct.  Hunters  pursued  raccoons,  mink,  and  rabbits  for  their 
furs  in  addition  to  the  meat  and  sport  that  the  activity  provided. 
An  occasional  wild  turkey,  several  kinds  of  wild  ducks,  and  a 
variety  of  birds  offered  additional  opportunities  for  the 
huntsman.  Sometimes  evenly  matched  parties  vied  for  the 
greatest  number  of  fish  and  game,  with  the  losers  paying  for  a 
huge  barbecue  dinner  prepared  for  all  the  contestants. 

Gambling  continued  apace  after  the  revolutionary  era.  The 
legislature  enacted  statutes  to  curb  excessive  gaming,  but  such 
laws  hardly  deterred  a determined  populace.  Dr.  Battle  contended 
that  "Card  playing  is  . . . confined  to  a few;  & they  are  not  much 
disposed  to  make  winning  & losing  any  great  object."  A half  cen- 
tury later,  however,  interest  in  cards  had  heightened.  Tax  records 
in  1859  indicated  that  125  decks  of  cards  had  been  sold  in  the 
county  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  mind  of  the  public  there  was  a distinction  between  gam- 
ing and  betting  on  a sport.  Thus  wagers  were  readily  placed  on 
such  favorite  pastimes  as  cockfighting  and  horse  racing.  In  May, 
1797,  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Halifax  notified  sportsmen 
of  neighboring  counties  that  on  May  8 "a  main  of  21  cocks  will 
be  fought  in  this  town,  at  which  much  sport  is  expected." 
Edgecombites  surely  attended. 

Horse  racing  was  an  exceedingly  popular  sport  in  the  county. 
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Greenwood  Races. 


^HE  Races  over  the  Greenwood  coorte^ 
Scotland  Neck,  will  eomnieiiee  on  Wednet- 
day,  the  6th  day  of  November,  and  continue 
FOUR  DaTS,  shoold  a eolrrace  be  closed. 

Firsi  Z^tf^--»Proprietor’a^i»rse,Ooe  Hundred 
Dqllari,  one  mile  heats,  entrance  Ten  l^[|ar% 
See&nd  Z>ay— Jockey  Club  Purse,  One  Hdo* 
dred  eed  Fifty  Dollars,  two  mile  heats,  entrabce 
Fifteen  Dollars. 

Third  J9ia|V->Remainder  of  Jdekey  Club 
Purse,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  DolUrs,  three 
mile  beats,  entrance  Twjftbly  Dollars,,  ^ 

All  entries  to  be  made  witb  the  Proprietor  by 
8 o'clock  on  the  evening  previous  to  each  day’s 
race*  Tba  track  is  in  good  order.  Subles  and 
lillsr  furnisbed  Race  Horses  gratis* . 

fFM.  NICKELS,  Prowieior. 

Greenwood,  S^land  Neck,  7th  Oct  1833. 


Horse  racing  was  a popular  pastime  in  antebellum  Edgecombe  County,  as 
suggested  by  this  notice  from  the  Tarboro  Press,  October  11,  1833. 

and  the  annual  Tarboro  races  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  became  a heralded  event.  Sponsored  by  the  Jockey  Club, 
the  races  in  1836  were  conducted  over  a four-day  period.  Purses 
ranged  from  $100  to  $400.  A ball  and  party  were  given  at 
Solomon  Pender's  Hall  on  the  third  and  fourth  evenings  of  the 
races.  For  residents  of  Edgecombe  who  wished  to  pursue  racing 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  county,  the  annual  races  at  Warrenton, 
Scotland  Neck  (Greenwood),  and  Nashville  provided  proximate 
diversion. 
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Holidays,  and  particularly  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  always  offered  an  outlet  for  excess  energy.  On  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  nation's  independence  the  citizens  of  Tarboro 
remembered  the  occasion  "in  a spirited  and  joyous,  though  rather 
informal  manner."  The  flag  flew  conspicuously,  cannons  roared 
intermittently  thoughout  the  day,  and  firecrackers  sometimes 
added  to  the  noise. 

At  Stantonsburg,  however,  much  more  formal  and  elaborate 
festivities  were  planned  for  July  4 in  1836.  At  sunrise  citizens 
hoisted  the  flag  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  celebration.  In  the 
morning  people  enjoyed  various  "festivities."  At  noon  they 
repaired  to  the  Masonic  Hall  to  hear  Dr.  John  R.  Dering  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Dr.  John  J.  Daniel  followed  with  a 
stirring  oration  in  which  he  recounted  America's  deliverance 
from  the  "odious,  corrupt  and  tyrannical  power"  of  the  British. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Stantonsburg  inhabitants  sat  down  to  a huge 
dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  after  which  the 
toasts  began.  Among  the  thirteen  regular  toasts  were  salutes  to 
the  fourth,  the  memory  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  the  Con- 
stitution, the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  a republican  govern- 
ment, Andrew  Jackson,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  flag. 
Numerous  volunteer  toasts  ensued. 

The  fourth  continued  to  evoke  exuberant  observance.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  in  1860  citizens  of  Tarboro  and  the  county 
met  almost  a month  prior  to  the  holiday  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  event.  After  selecting  an  orator,  reader,  and  marshal,  the 
gathering  appointed  an  arrangements  committee.  On  the  fourth, 
long  before  dawn,  bells  rang,  guns  fired,  and  firecrackers  ex- 
ploded. At  9:00  A.M.  the  Edgecombe  Guards  marched  to  the 
residence  of  Dr.  William  M.  Crenshaw  where  the  men  received  a 
flag  from  the  physician's  daughter  who  represented  the  ladies  of 
the  area.  The  Guards  then  moved  to  the  courthouse  and 
Academy  Grove  for  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
delivering  of  an  oration.  Music  and  the  firing  of  guns  punctuated 
the  ceremonies.  That  night  a "Grand  Soiree,"  supervised  by 
dancing  master  Rowan  Slater,  and  a variety  of  fireworks  ended 
the  festivities. 

Commercialized  recreational  opportunities  presented  them- 
selves rarely  to  Edgecombites.  In  1832  only  one  performance  of 
that  nature  came  to  the  county— Smith  & Co.  Circus.  Circuses 
arrived  periodically,  however,  and  the  Menagerie  and  Circus  of 
Joseph  E.  Hobby  aroused  great  excitement  in  the  county  in  1838. 
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The  circus  manager  announced  that  the  eighty  men  who  com- 
prised the  company  provided  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
He  also  offered  a list  of  animals  on  display  including  an  elephant, 
lions,  and  an  ostrich  from  Africa,  an  Asiatic  leopard,  a South 
American  condor,  a Ceylonese  vulture,  camels,  hyenas,  jackals, 
and  monkeys.  Accompanying  the  menagerie  and  circus  was  an 
exhibition  of  fine  paintings.  Children  and  ladies  had  seating 
preference  at  the  performance,  but  the  latter  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a male  escort  to  gain  admission.  The  Tarboro  Press 
reported  that  the  circus  was  a huge  success.  Never  had  the  editor 
seen  so  large  an  assemblage  gathered  in  such  a small  area,  and  the 
people  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  expense,  time,  and  fatigue. 
Twenty  years  later,  from  August,  1851,  to  August,  1852,  a circus 
performance,  three  concerts,  and  the  ''Ethiopian  Serenaders" 
visited  the  county. 

Among  the  most  impressive  shows  scheduled  for  the  county 
was  that  of  J.  W.  Ryan,  "The  Greatest  Magician  of  the  present 
day,  either  in  Europe  or  America.  . . ."  After  an  evening  of  tricks, 
amusements,  and  the  "Dance  of  Dinner  Plates,"  all  of  which 
would  be  accompanied  by  "Good  Music,"  Ryan  promised  to  cap 
his  performance  with  his  pistol  trick,  which  consisted  of  per- 
mitting any  gentleman  in  the  audience  to  load  and  fire  a pistol  at 
the  magician  who  would  catch  the  ball  in  any  part  of  his  body.  His 
proposed  two-night  stand  in  Tarboro  was  designed  to  appeal  es- 
pecially to  the  ladies  according  to  his  advertisement,  though 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  blacks  received  admission  at 
half  price.  Unfortunately,  a severe  illness  confined  Ryan  for  a 
lengthy  period  to  his  hotel  in  Edenton,  and  he  probably  never 
made  his  scheduled  appearance  in  Tarboro. 

Always  impinging  upon  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  dis- 
ease and  illness  that  remained  commonplace  in  the  everyday  af- 
fairs of  the  people.  Correspondence  of  the  times  invariably  men- 
tioned the  afflictions  of  the  writer  and  his  family  as  well  as  the 
hope  that  the  addressee  enjoyed  good  health.  Representative  of 
the  overriding  concern  about  health  was  Thomas  Blount's  letter, 
written  from  Tarboro  in  1802  to  his  brother,  John  Gray  Blount, 
who  was  informed  that  Jackey,  the  former's  wife,  "Suffered 
much  last  night  & today  by  the  tooth  ache,  but  is  otherwise  quite 
well.  . . . Mr.  [Henry  Irwin]  Toole,  his  daughter,  & many  of  his 
negroes  have  been  sick,  but  are  recovering.  [0]ur  Town  has  been 
healthy,  but  there  are  many  people  sick  in  the  neighborhood." 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  was  malaria,  intermittent 
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and  remittent,  which  struck  principally  in  the  fall  and  probably 
left  a goodly  portion  of  the  populace  in  a permanently  debilitated 
condition.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
malaria  and  typhoid  fever.  North  Carolinians  doubtless  suffered 
from  epidemics  of  the  latter  as  well.  Almost  as  devastating  was 
dysentery,  also  known  as  the  flux  and  cholera.  When  it  attacked 
children,  cholera  infantum  was  especially  fatal.  Its  prevalence  was 
documented  by  Dr.  Battle,  who  commented  that  many  children 
were  afflicted  with  that  strain  of  cholera. 

Despite  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  smallpox  remained 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases.  And  unfortunately,  vaccination 
did  not  always  have  the  desired  results  as  evidenced  by  one  of  the 
most  startling  cases  of  medical  malpractice  in  the  state  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1813  Congress  had  passed  legislation  to 
encourage  vaccination  and  had  established  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Agent  of  Vaccination  to  which  Dr.  James  Smith 
had  been  appointed.  In  late  1821,  when  Dr.  Smith  sent  vaccine 
matter  to  Dr.  John  F.  Ward,  auxiliary  agent  for  the  institution  in 
Edgecombe  County,  it  was  belatedly  discovered  that  Smith  had 
mistakenly  sent  live  smallpox  crusts  rather  than  the  vaccine  fluid. 
Ward  shortly  found  that  his  inoculations  in  the  Tarboro  area  had 
inaugurated  an  epidemic  which  eventually  took  the  lives  of  fifty 
to  sixty  persons. 

A virulent  debate  over  culpability  followed  the  epidemic. 
Clearly  Smith  had  erred,  but  Ward  should  have  noticed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  smallpox  and  the  vaccine.  The  "North 
Carolina  Accident"  also  engendered  heated  debate  in  Congress 
over  the  continued  utility  of  the  legislation  to  encourage  vaccina- 
tion. In  the  hearings  on  the  subject  North  Carolina  Representative 
H.  G.  Burton  contributed  some  intemperate  remarks  regarding 
"citizens  . . . slaughtered  by  hundreds  with  indifference."  Smith 
subsequently  offered  to  resign— and  ultimately  was  relieved  of  his 
job  by  Pres.  James  Monroe— to  save  the  statute.  The  sacrifice  was 
unavailing.  The  inflamed  opposition  would  not  desist  until,  with 
the  support  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hall,  representative  of  Edge- 
combe's congressional  district.  Congress  repealed  the  1813  law. 

Attempting  to  combat  the  ills  of  the  Edgecombites  was  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  physicians.  Of  course,  as  Dr.  Battle 
remarked,  few  of  his  fellows  could  boast  "of  great  erudition."  In- 
deed, as  he  said,  "Quacks  are  abundant,  & are  privileged  to 
boast."  Still,  the  quality  of  the  profession  improved  as  it  gained 
experience  and  earned  the  respect  of  the  people.  At  least  six 
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physicians  resided  in  Tarboro  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  1863,  after  ill  health  forced  Dr.  R.  C.  Tillery  to  retire  from 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  he  located  his  practice  in  Rocky 
Mount  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Edgecombe  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties. 

For  those  who  preferred  their  own  medical  skills  to  those  of 
physicians,  home  remedies  and  commercial  concoctions  abound- 
ed. In  the  1830s  J.  W.  Cotten  advertised  William  W.  Gray's  in- 
valuable ointment  at  a dollar  per  pot,  Rowand's  genuine  tonic 
mixture,  and  Beckwith's  "Anti-dyspeptic"  pills.  James  M. 
Redmond  was  the  Tarboro  agent  for  Dr.  W.  Evans's  fever  and 
ague  pills,  purifying  pills,  and  soothing  syrup.  He  also  vended 
Dr.  Peter's  Vegetable  Pills,  "one  of  the  happiest  discoveries  of 
modern  days  and  altogether  unrivalled  as  a general  soother  of 
bodily  afflictions."  Later  in  the  antebellum  era  those  remedies 
competed  in  popularity  with  Hoofland's  German  Bitters,  Dr. 
Hampton's  Vegetable  Tincture,  Dr.  Duffy's  Tonic  Mixture, 
Worthington's  Cholera  & Diarrhea  Medicine,  Moffat's  Life  Pills 
and  Phenix  Bitters,  Whitfield's  Rheumatic  Liniment,  Madame 
Reintzell's  Pile  Ointment,  and  Wistar's  cough  lozenges.  For  one 
who  was  doubtful  about  his  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  any 
medical  problems,  various  home  medical  references  were  readily 
available.  Prof.  Henry  S.  Taylor,  in  The  Family  Doctor,  informed 
the  uninitiated  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  ranging  from  whoop- 
ing cough  to  dyspepsia,  noted  the  appropriate  remedies, 
described  the  care  of  wounds  and  broken  bones,  discussed 
gynecological  maladies,  and  discoursed  on  attending  the  sick— all 
"in  plain  language  free  from  medical  terms,  so  as  to  be  easily  un- 
derstood. ..." 

As  the  population  of  the  county  increased,  transportation 
facilities  improved.  More  and  better  roads  crisscrossed  the  coun- 
tryside; bridges  increasingly  replaced  ferries  in  the  county.  In 
1810  Dr.  Battle  listed  fifteen  bridges  that  spanned  the  Tar  River, 
Tyancoa  Swamp,  and  Deep,  Swift,  Town,  Hendricks's,  and  Con- 
tentnea  creeks.  Of  course,  they  remained  susceptible  to  the  ele- 
ments, and  raging  freshets  periodically  wreaked  havoc  along  the 
watercourses.  The  destructive  freshet  of  October,  1838,  damaged 
or  destroyed  almost  all  the  bridges  and  mills  on  the  Tar  River  and 
its  tributaries.  According  to  the  Reverend  Joshua  Lawrence,  it 
was  the  most  destructive  since  the  one  of  1798  and  was  indicative 
of  God's  displeasure  with  the  growing  sinfulness  of  society. 

Over  the  roads,  inadequate  as  they  might  have  been,  wagons 
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transported  freight  and  stages  carried  passengers  and  mail.  In 
1794  Tarboro  was  part  of  two  branch  routes  on  the  United  States 
mail  service  in  North  Carolina.  It  constituted  a stop  on  the  run 
from  Halifax  to  Washington  and  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
route  to  Louisburg.  Stages  connected  Tarboro  with  Rocky 
Mount,  Raleigh,  Washington,  and  New  Bern  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Stage  Company  operated  a 
regular  stage  from  Tarboro  to  Raleigh  which  left  the  former  town 
every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  5:00  A.M.  By  1850  a 
regular  run  connected  Tarboro  with  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

An  almost  desperate  need  for  improved,  and  cheap,  transpor- 
tation in  North  Carolina  stimulated  the  plank  road  movement  in 
the  state  in  the  late  1840s.  In  Edgecombe,  whose  farmers  would 
benefit  greatly  from  better  transportation  facilities,  the  Tarboro 
Southerner  announced: 

If  other  parts  of  the  country  improve  their  ways,  and  we  do  not, 
the  life  of  business  and  enterprise  will  forsake  our  region  for  those 
more  favored— and  property  must  decline  instead  of  advancing. 

As  yet  the  game  is  in  our  hands— say,  shall  we  win  or  lose? 

Following  that  challenge  from  the  paper,  a meeting  of  the 


Water  transport  on  the  Tar  River  enjoyed  a brief  boom  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steamboats  in  1836.  Seen  here  is  the  steamer  Tarboro.  From  the 
Cobb  Collection,  Edgecombe  County  Memorial  Library,  Tarboro. 
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citizenry  of  the  county  in  Tarboro  in  November,  1852,  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  plank  roads  in  the  area.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  seek  charters  from  the  state  legislature  for  road 
companies  to  construct  plank  roads.  The  result  was  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Tarborough  and  Endfield  Plank  Road,  the  Tar- 
borough  and  Rocky  Mount  Plank  Road  Company,  and  the 
Washington  and  Tarboro'  Plank  Road  Company.  But  interest 
flagged  thereafter,  and  an  editorial  in  the  Southerner  proclaimed, 
"We  hear  a great  deal  of  talk  about  plank  Roads,  but  we  see  very 
few  efforts  making  toward  their  construction  in  this  vicinity." 

Supplementing  the  roads  were  water  and  rail  transport.  The 
Tar  River  and  arteries  had  always  accounted  for  a great  deal  of 
water  traffic  but  shallow  waters  and  obstructions  generally  im- 
peded navigation.  In  May,  1836,  however,  the  Tarboro  Press 
announced  "a  new  era  in  the  commercial  annals"  of  Tarboro. 
The  first  steamboat,  the  £.  D.  MacNair,  arrived  with  freight  and 
passengers  from  Washington.  Cannons  roared  approval  and  the 
leading  citizens  of  Tarboro  took  a short  excursion  on  the  boat  to 
Sparta.  Music,  dancing,  and  refreshments  made  the  day  "uncom- 
monly pleasant"  for  a "joyous  and  highly  gratified  company." 

In  order  to  encourage  steamer  traffic,  the  Tar  River  Steamboat 
Company  was  organized  in  1848.  Composed  principally  of 
Edgecombe  citizens,  the  company  soon  purchased  a steamer  to 
make  regular  runs  between  Tarboro  and  Washington.  Nonethe- 
less, the  ecstasy  of  such  transportation  shortly  dissipated.  A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  in  1850  denounced  the  at- 
tempt of  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Amaidas  to  destroy  the 
bridge  across  the  Tar  River  at  the  community.  They  contended 
that  the  bridge  had  a draw  or  gate  for  such  boats.  Moreover,  the 
structure  cost  $2,000  and  serviced  the  mail  route  from 
Washington  to  Tarboro.  Declaring  that  they  could  not  coun- 
tenance "the  flagrant  injustice  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  of  Edgecombe,"  the  group  urged  the  magistrates  to  arrest 
the  offenders  and  promised  to  protect  public  property  by  "all 
honorable  means." 

Railroads  promised  to  be  an  even  greater  boon  in  the 
Transportation  Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  in  Tarboro  the  editor  of  the  Press 
reported  subscriptions  in  the  county  for  the  proposed 
Wilmington  to  Raleigh  railroad  and  urged  Edgecombites  to  shed 
their  "celebrity  for  their  increasing  hostility  to  internal  improve- 
ments. . . ."  As  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  which  became 
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The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  a locomotive  of  which  is  seen 
here,  was  completed  in  1840.  Rail  transportation  proved  a boon  to  Edge- 
combe agriculture  and  industry. 

the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  line,  approached  the  county, 
Edgecombe  began  to  realize  its  advantages.  In  December,  1838, 
fish  caught  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  noon  on 
Saturday  were  eaten  in  Tarboro  on  the  following  Monday,  their 
speedy  arrival  in  fresh  condition  ensured  by  the  railroad  and  ex- 
press stages. 

Eventually  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  was  finished, 
though  it  bypassed  Tarboro  to  touch  the  eastern  fringe  of  Rocky 
Mount.  The  last  crosstie  was  laid  and  spiked  on  March  7,  1840, 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Tar  River  at  Rocky  Mount.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarboro,  principally  Robert  R. 
Bridgers,  later  president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  and  then 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  a branch  was  built  to  connect 
the  county  seat  with  Rocky  Mount.  Finished  in  August,  1860, 
the  railroad  carried  its  first  bale  of  cotton  in  early  September 
from  Tarboro  through  Rocky  Mount  to  Petersburg  where  it  sold 
for  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

The  various  modes  of  transportation  and  their  improvements 
progressively  opened  Edgecombe  to  the  outside  world.  Stage, 
steam,  and  rail  connections  with  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
and  various  towns  in  Virginia  provided  ready  passage  for  freight 
and  passengers  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Despite  the  seeming  appreciation  for  internal  improvements  in 
Edgecombe,  most  of  the  activity  emanated  from  private  initiative 
as  the  populace  generally  looked  askance  upon  governmental  ap- 
propriations for  such  purposes.  And  despite  the  broadened 
horizons  occasioned  by  improvements  in  transportation,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county,  and  North  Carolina,  remained  rather  parochial 
on  the  eve  of  the  war.  In  1860,  while  sojourning  in  Tarboro,  a 
correspondent  from  Salisbury  lamented,  'Tt  is  a great  misfortune 
that  the  different  sections  of  our  State  know  so  little  of  each 
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other.  Here  we  are  unknown,  and  at  home  our  eastern  brethren 
seem  as  if  they  were  from  a foreign  State.'' 

Advances  that  were  realized  in  transportation  often  stemmed 
from  the  need  to  provide  better  access  to  markets  for  Edgecombe 
agricultural  produce.  Agriculture  constituted  the  lifeblood  of  the 
county.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  land  remained 
cheap  and  planters  farmed  with  relatively  crude  tools.  A variety 
of  crops  including  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas,  rye,  potatoes,  flax,  and 
cotton  were  raised  for  home  consumption.  Gradually  cotton  dis- 
placed the  prime  commercial  products  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  become  the  staple  upon  which  the  county  became  too  depen- 
dent. The  cotton  mentality  was  so  entrenched,  or  at  least  profits 
seemed  so  beckoning,  that  in  April,  1864,  an  Edgecombe  resident 
excoriated  those  persons  in  the  county  who  continued  to  plant  a 
surplus  cotton  crop  when  livestock,  corn,  and  provisions  were 
desperately  needed  by  the  people. 

Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  "no 
overgrown  'estates'"  in  the  county,  by  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War 
the  cotton  culture  had  brought  to  prominence  and  wealth  such 
men  as  John  S.  Dancy,  Robert  R.  Bridgers,  John  L.  Bridgers,  and 
Henry  T.  Clark.  They  and  others  inaugurated  a period  of  reform 
in  Edgecombe  agriculture  that  made  the  county  exemplary  in 
antebellum  North  Carolina.  The  agricultural  progressivism  in 
Edgecombe  was  characterized  by  greater  interest  in  soil  enrich- 
ment, particularly  composting  and  manuring,  proper  drainage  of 
the  soil,  better  implements,  and  more  effective  use  of  the  labor 
force. 

By  mid-century  the  county  had  acquired  a reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  state.  In  the  wake  of  renewed  interest 
in  restoring  soil  fertility,  Edgecombe  "became  the  center  of 
manuring  activity  in  North  Carolina  after  1840.  . . ."As  John  S. 
Dancy  put  it  in  1852,  the  compost  heap  was  the  sign  of  the  im- 
proving farmer.  "The  collection  of  materials,  composting,  and 
distribution  of  manure"  absorbed  the  greatest  part  of  the  labor  on 
the  improving  farmer's  plantation.  Marl,  which  had  long  been 
used  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  "green  manures"  such  as  peas  aided 
the  composter.  And  supplementing  the  local  manures  and  fer- 
tilizers was  Peruvian  guano,  used  widely  in  the  United  States  after 
the  mid-1840s  and  advertised  extensively  in  the  Tarboro  Press. 

Edgecombe  boasted  the  best-managed  cotton  plantation  in  the 
state  in  the  1850s  and,  according  to  some,  the  best  in  the  South. 
This  "model  farm"  was  Panola,  supposedly  an  old  Indian  name 
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for  cotton.  It  was  owned  by  Robert  Norfleet  and  John  S.  Dancy, 
the  latter  called  by  Edmund  Ruffin  "a  ripe  scholar  and  fine  farm- 
er." The  plantation  contained  over  900  acres  of  which  600  were 
cleared.  The  work  force  in  the  mid-1850s  consisted  of  34  hands, 
20  mules,  and  3 yoke  of  oxen.  When  not  employed  in  tending  and 
harvesting  the  crops,  the  slaves  constantly  hauled  composting 
materials.  They  used  the  best  implements  including  Maryland  or 
Patuxent  plows  purchased  in  Baltimore.  Carts  and  tools  were  kept 
in  constant  repair.  And  Norfleet  and  Dancy  were  among  the  first 
to  experiment  with  the  newly  invented  cotton  seed  sower.  Their 
efforts  were  rewarded.  The  crop  in  1854  comprised  219  bales  of 
cotton,  each  bale  weighing  400  pounds  each,  900  barrels  of  corn, 

2.000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,000  bushels  of  clean  oats,  and 

27.000  pounds  of  hay  oats,  all  produced  from  the  cultivation  of 
220  acres  of  cotton,  225  acres  of  corn,  8 acres  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  37  acres  of  oats. 

Manuring,  proper  drainage,  and  other  improvements  had 
salutary  effects  upon  Edgecombe  agriculture.  R.  R.  Bridgers  in- 
creased his  cotton  yield  from  19  bales  in  1847  to  170  bales  in 
1853;  J.  L.  Born  increased  his  yield  from  27  to  182  bales  during 
the  same  peiod  of  time.  In  the  county  as  a whole,  cotton  produc- 
tion jumped  twelvefold  from  1840  to  1859,  and  in  the  latter  year 
Edgecombe  was  the  leading  producer  of  cotton  in  the  state, 
yielding  almost  twice  as  many  bales  as  its  nearest  rival,  Halifax 
County.  Summing  up  Edgecombe's  success,  one  newspaper  editor 
said  that  it  was  due  to  the  planters'  ability  "to  leave  the  land  in 
better  condition  than  it  was  before"  a crop  had  been  planted  and 
harvested. 

Providing  impetus  to  agricultural  reform  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  Edgecombe  were  the  agricultural  societies  and  farm  journals. 
Proposed  on  July  4,  1810,  the  Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state.  It  convened  quarterly,  coinciding 
with  meetings  of  the  county  court,  comprised  about  thirty  mem- 
bers in  1811,  and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  article  of  homespun 
clothing,  the  largest  yields  of  grain  crops  per  acre,  and  the  largest 
bull,  beef  steer,  and  ram.  Like  many  county  organizations,  the 
Edgecombe  society  fell  into  desuetude  by  the  early  1820s  but  was 
revived  about  mid-century  to  become  a contributing  factor  in 
Edgecombe's  well  publicized  agricultural  advancement.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  in  1852, 
John  S.  Dancy,  active  in  the  Edgecombe  society,  was  elected  its 
president,  and  under  his  guidance  the  state  organization  and  the 
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state  fair  that  it  spawned  contributed  mightily  to  agricultural 
progress  in  the  state. 

Agricultural  reform  was  stimulated  also  by  the  state's 
agricultural  journals.  Although  agricultural  information  was  dis- 
pensed by  the  various  weekly  papers,  the  farm  journals  repre- 
sented a crusading  form  of  journalism  that  aimed  to  rouse  North 
Carolina  farmers  from  their  lethargy.  "F.  L.  B."  of  Edgecombe, 
when  sending  a list  of  fifty  new  subscribers  to  the  Southern 
Cultivator,  asserted,  "Agriculture  in  this  county,  has  improved 
200  per  cent  on  an  average  . . . within  the  last  six  years.  And  1 
assure  you  I cannot  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  the  im- 
proved mode  of  farming,  which  the  Cultivator  and  similar  jour- 
nals advocate." 

At  least  seven  farm  journals  appeared  in  North  Carolina  from 
1838  to  1861.  The  last  was  the  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal,  a 
monthly,  eight-page  paper  edited  by  William  B.  Smith,  also  editor 
of  the  Tarboro  Mercury.  The  Farm  Journal  was  the  largest  of  the 
seven  periodicals,  measuring  IIV2  by  I6V2  inches,  and  the  best 
compartmentalized,  divided  into  sections  on  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, floriculture,  rural  architecture,  farm  animals,  household 
advice,  editorials,  and  advertisements.  The  feature  article  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  was  a discourse  on  cotton  culture 
by  the  prominent  planter,  Robert  R.  Bridgers,  a fitting  introduc- 
tion for  the  paper.  The  following  section  on  horticulture  apprised 
readers  of  the  meetings  of  the  Southern  Vine  Growers  Conven- 
tion and  the  Southern  Bornological  Society  and  expounded  on  the 
virtues  of  clover  and  the  Morgan  pear.  Turning  to  the  household, 
editor  Smith  bemoaned  "the  go-aheadativeness  of  us  Americans 
[which]  destroys  many  of  our  domestic  pleasures."  He  offered  a 
remedy  for  diarrhea,  a cure  for  corns,  and  a mixture  of  soap  lini- 
ment and  tincture  of  catharides  to  combat  chilbains.  Concen- 
trating on  horses  in  the  section  devoted  to  farm  animals.  Smith 
divulged  the  secret  of  taming  the  animals  and  offered  tips  for 
leading  horses  safely  from  burning  buildings.  Floriculture  indeed 
was  a delight.  A well-ordered  garden  provided  comfort  for  a per- 
son "in  the  decline  of  life."  By  enlivening  the  "sinking  mind"  and 
"invigorating  the  feeble  frame,"  it  was  "conducive  to  a long  life." 
And  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler  than  a 
well-ordered  yard  or  country  estate  adorned  with  flowers,  plants, 
and  shrubs. 

The  Edgecombe  Farm  Journal  was  the  only  farm  periodical  of 
the  times  that  failed  to  complain  about  financial  support.  While 
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the  others  bewailed  their  lack  of  subscribers  and  eventually 
ceased  publication.  Smith  claimed  in  February,  1861,  that  he  had 
sufficient  subscribers  "to  establish  the  Journal  on  a permanent 
basis."  Smith  was  a salesman.  As  in  the  case  of  his  other  paper, 
he  established  a system  of  premiums  to  encourage  agents  to  ob- 
tain new  subscribers.  The  top  prize  was  a $75.00  melodeon. 
Despite  the  promotion  techniques  and  vaunted  support,  the  Farm 
Journal  failed  to  appear  after  the  May,  1861,  issue,  becoming 
perhaps  an  early  casualty  of  the  war  and  the  last  of  the  crusading 
prewar  agricultural  journals. 

The  profitability  of  cotton  and  the  appearance  of  the  extensive 
plantation  in  Edgecombe  resulted  in  a growing  concentration  of 
slaves  in  the  county.  Constituting  31  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  in  1790,  bondsmen  continually  increased  in  num- 
ber until  they  represented  a majority  in  1850.  The  1860  census 
showed  that  three  of  every  five  persons  in  the  county  were  black 
and  that  Edgecombe  was  one  of  only  five  counties  in  the  state 
with  more  than  10,000  slaves.  The  average  number  of  slaves  per 
family  rose  from  6.5  in  1790  to  15  in  1860.  Whereas  only  28 
families  contained  more  than  20  slaves  in  1790,  142  families  ex- 
ceeded that  number  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and  twelve  contained 
more  than  100  slaves. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  slaves  in  the  county  came 
heightened  anxieties  about  slave  uprisings.  The  insurrection 
scare  in  1802  was  the  climax  of  North  Carolina's  post- 
revolutionary slave  unrest.  The  widespread  plot  of  that  year 
reached  Edgecombe  where  slaves  were  interrogated,  tortured,  and 
punished  for  supposed  participation  in  the  insurrection.  Thomas 


At  the  foundation  of  the  cot- 
ton boom  in  Edgecombe  Coun- 
ty was  slave  labor.  By  1860  black 
bondsmen  constituted  60  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  Edge- 
combe. Sketch  from  Harper's 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  LVIl 
(November,  1878),  859. 
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Blount  wrote  in  June,  1802,  that  three  slaves  had  been  tried  in 
Tarboro  and  one  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  hang.  Many  more 
were  expected  to  be  brought  to  jail  as  Blount  warned  that  "more 
than  ordinary  vigilance"  was  necessary. 

Periodically,  the  deep-seated  fears  of  the  white  populace  were 
evoked  by  rumors  of  insurrection.  In  December,  1825,  the 
Edgecombe  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  announced  "the 
partial  discovery  of  an  insurrectionary  plot  among  blacks"  of  the 
county,  and  most  particularly  among  those  in  Tarboro.  Whites 
believed  that  "the  mind[s]  of  the  Blacks  have  been  inflamed  by 
mischivous  persons  inculcating  the  most  mischivous  doctrines," 
and  they  spoke  primarily  of  black  preachers.  Acting  upon  the 
petition  of  the  Edgecombites,  legislators  tried  to  amend  an  1802 
statute  in  order  better  to  suppress  black  religious  associations  and 
to  punish  severely  black  preachers  who  instilled  "into  the  minds 
of  the  blacks,  the  most  diabolical  opinion[s]  & prepared  them  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  most  horrible  crimes." 

The  Nat  Turner  insurrection  in  Southampton  County,  Vir- 
ginia, on  August  22,  1831,  produced  violent,  irrational  reactions 
throughout  North  Carolina.  Edgecombe  was  not  exempt  from  the 
hysteria.  The  first  news  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Tarboro  Press 
appeared  in  the  August  30  issue.  Editor  George  Howard  wanted 
to  calm  the  populace  but  was  constrained  to  believe  rumors  that 
the  insurrection  extended  to  North  Carolina.  A volunteer  troop 
of  cavalry  and  company  of  infantry  organized  in  Tarboro  to 
protect  the  town.  Other  volunteer  companies  organized  in  the 
county  and  performed  "patrol  duty  regularly."  Still,  "no  material 
accident  occurred  in  the  vicinity,"  and  the  Press  observed  "how 
utterly  hopeless  any  general  attempt  of  insurrection  must  prove." 
Nonetheless,  the  incident  left  the  whites  visibly  shaken.  Race 
relations  thereafter  evidenced  not  only  a fear  of  what  could  but 
what  actually  had  happened.  Edgecombe,  so  close  to  Virginia  and 
harboring  an  increasing  slave  population,  was  affected  more  than 
most  North  Carolina  counties  by  the  Turner  insurrection. 

After  that  incident  race  relations  in  the  South  altered  percep- 
tibly. On  the  one  hand,  increased  vigilance  seemed  necessary;  on 
the  other,  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  acculturation  of  the 
slave.  Although  earlier  support  for  religious  instruction  for 
slaves  had  received  a setback  by  the  supposed  plot  of  1825,  after 
1830  in  Edgecombe  there  was  clearly  a revival  of  that  spirit 
among  whites  as  long  as  such  instruction  was  properly  super- 
vised. An  infusion  of  Christianity,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  the 
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slaves  more  docile,  or  at  least  reconcile  them  to  their  servitude.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  clearly  genuine  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  ministered  most  actively 
among  the  slaves,  but  the  Episcopalians  endeavored  to  reach 
them  too.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Sr.,  rector  at  Calvary  Church  in 
Tarboro,  in  1850  '"instituted  afternoon  services  for  the  colored 
people,  and  until  his  health  gave  way  he  preached  regularly  to 
them,  as  often  as  to  the  white  congregation." 

The  disposition  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  slaves  as  well  as 
concern  for  their  health  also  betrayed  white  paternalistic  at- 
titudes. Lean  times  might  force  some  retrenchment  but  the 
economic  value  of  the  slaves,  if  not  the  morality  of  the  situation, 
demanded  adequate  diet  and  appropriate  clothing.  Nonetheless, 
theft  was  widespread,  providing  evidence  of  discontent  if  not 
want.  Punishment  for  stealing,  malingering,  and  running  away 
often  proved  harsh.  A planter  from  a respectable  Tarboro  family 
once  whipped  a slave  to  death  for  an  assumed  theft.  The  physi- 
cian who  examined  the  body  found  about  seventy  marks  on  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased  slave,  but  an  autopsy  uncovered  an  es- 
timated 200  to  300  stripes,  administered  from  the  chest  to  the 
waist,  insufficient  to  cut  the  skin  but  creating  a deep  bruise 
which  resulted  in  death.  It  "was  too  flagrant  a violation  of 
humanity  to  pass  unnoticed.  . . . The  man  was  arraigned  at  the 
bar,  but  he  was  acquitted;  though  not  without  murmurs  from 
many  of  the  bystanders."  Although  Edgecombe  slaves  may  have 
been  "much  better  satisfied  than  those  in  other  counties,"  ac- 
cording to  a planter  in  1853,  and  although  there  were  sur- 
prisingly few  advertisements  in  the  Tarboro  Press  for  runaway 
slaves,  former  bondsmen  were  hardly  unwilling  to  accept  their 
position  as  free  persons  after  the  Civil  War. 

Occupying  a position  of  limbo  in  society,  nominally  free  but 
subject  to  numerous  restraints,  were  the  free  blacks.  Never  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  population,  they  increased  from 
seventy  in  1790  to  389  in  1860.  Free  blacks  owed  their  origins  to 
manumissions  of  slaves,  to  illegitimate  children  who  bore  the 
status  of  free  mothers,  and  to  slave  runaways  successfully  pass- 
ing as  free  persons.  Whites  tended  to  view  them  as  anomalies. 
They  posed  a threat  to  the  color  line  since,  by  definition,  blacks 
were  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  whites.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  potentially  dangerous  as  persons  most  likely  to  create 
disturbing  passions  among  the  slave  populace. 

Nat  Turner  and  the  spread  of  abolitionism  produced  a predict- 
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able  repressive  response  from  the  whites.  The  North  Carolina 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1835  abolished  free  black  suffrage. 
Subsequent  discriminatory  practices  impelled  large  numbers  of 
free  blacks  to  emigrate  from  Edgecombe.  Those  who  remained 
generally  faced  destitution.  Poor  health  resulting  from  inadequate 
housing  and  diet  took  its  toll,  particularly  among  the  children. 
Three  of  four  free  blacks  who  died  in  the  county  in  1860  were  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  Most  worked  at  menial  jobs.  Among  the 
free  blacks  in  Edgecombe  in  1860  there  were  two  ditchers,  four 
timber  hewers,  eight  washwomen,  and  eleven  carpenters.  Yet, 
there  were  exceptions.  Mary  Jones  of  Tarboro  owned  property 
that  was  valued  at  $5,500  in  1860. 

Antagonism  toward  free  blacks  in  the  state  reached  the  point 
that  the  General  Assembly  considered  legislation  in  1858  to 
banish  them  from  the  state  by  1860  and  to  threaten  those  who 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina  with  slavery.  In  such  a minatory  at- 
mosphere and  with  the  approach  of  war,  numbers  of  free  blacks 
departed  Edgecombe.  About  twenty-three  left  Tarboro  by  train  in 
January,  1861,  to  join  others  in  Rocky  Mount  who  intended  to 
migrate  to  Ohio.  The  Tarboro  Mercury  commented,  "The  rid- 
dance is  a good  one,  and  we  hope  that  others  of  the  same  class  will 
follow  this  excellent  example  until  our  people  shall  be  satisfac- 
torily relieved,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  shall  be  sufficiently 
amused." 

Fear  of  the  malignant  influence  of  free  blacks  and  potential 
slave  uprisings  prompted  the  institution  of  vigilance  committees 
in  the  county.  Composed  of  seven  "responsible"  men  in  each 
militia  district  and  twenty  men  in  Tarboro,  the  committees  deter- 
mined to  watch  suspicious  persons,  to  keep  free  blacks  under 
strict  surveillance,  and  to  suppress  the  illegal  sale  of  "ardent 
spirits"  to  blacks  because  such  drink  tended  to  destroy  their 
"natural"  submissiveness.  And  during  the  war,  a special  military 
force,  the  Edgecombe  Home  Guards,  was  organized  to  check  ser- 
vile insurrections  as  well  as  to  fend  against  marauding  Federals. 
Doubtless  Edgecombites  were  surprised  that  their  slave  popula- 
tion for  the  most  part  remained  loyal  during  the  war.  Only  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conflict  did  blacks  begin  to  join  the  Union  army 
and  seek  the  aid  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

Though  the  economy  of  Edgecombe  rested  upon  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  agriculture,  a number  of  business  pursuits  arose  to  ac- 
company the  farm  industry.  Dr.  Battle  in  1810  calculated  that 
there  were  933  looms  in  the  county  producing  annually  150,000 
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The  Battle  Mills  complex  in  Rocky 
Mount,  shown  here  in  1863,  exem- 
plified antebellum  Industrialization. 


yards  of  cloth,  159  distilleries  producing  annually  39,000  gallons 
of  peach  and  apple  brandy,  439  tanneries  producing  annually 
1,964  hides,  31  blacksmith  shops,  4 hatters  shops,  2 cabinet- 
makers shops,  6 saddlers  shops,  3 carriage  makers  shops,  3 
shoemakers  shops,  and  various  other  craft  establishments. 
Merchants  tended  to  fare  well  in  the  county. 

The  country  store  was  a mercantile  establishment  of  great  im- 
portance. Exemplary  of  those  businesses  was  that  of  E.  D. 
McNair,  located  at  Sessum's  Bridge  on  Deep  Creek  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Tarboro  at  McNair's  country  seat,  Strabane.  There 
McNair  took  advantage  of  the  water  traffic  along  the  creek  and 
the  Tar  River  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  with  every 
imaginable  commodity  as  well  as  with  a homely  spot  to  swap 
news,  gossip,  and  banter.  Although  many  mercantile  ventures 
became  the  concern  not  of  planters  but  of  men  who  made 
storekeeping  a singular,  and  hopefully  profitable,  venture,  the 
small  country  store  continued  to  be  a fixture  in  the  lives  of  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

The  premier  manufacturing  concern  in  Edgecombe  was  the 
Battle  Mills  complex.  Located  at  the  falls  of  the  Tar  River  for  pur- 
poses of  waterpower  and  serving  as  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Rocky  Mount,  the  mills  opened  in  1818  to  become  the  second 
oldest  cotton  manufacturing  plant  in  North  Carolina.  The  opera- 
tion was  owned  by  wealthy  cotton  planter  Joel  Battle,  his  brother- 
in-law  Peter  Evans,  and  a northerner  with  experience  in  cotton 
manufacturing,  Henry  Donaldson.  By  1825  Battle  had  obtained 
sole  ownership  of  the  mill,  which  upon  his  death  passed  to  his 
sons.  In  1838  the  enterprise  was  incorporated  as  the  Rocky 
Mount  Manufacturing  Company,  though  at  the  time  some  mis- 
takenly believed  that  the  business  would  be  dissolved,  thus  break- 
ing up  a concern  that  ran  1,056  spindles,  consumed  350  pounds 
of  cotton  per  day,  and  employed  50  operatives.  The  Battle 
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brothers  assured  the  public  of  the  continuation  of  the  mill, 
suggesting  that  burgeoning  profits  meant  enlarged  facilities  in  the 
future.  Proximate  cotton,  cheap  labor,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  enabled  the  mill  to  compete 
satisfactorily  with  northern  industry.  It  flourished  to  become  one 
of  the  prime  suppliers  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  one  of  the 
principal  targets  of  Federal  destruction  during  the  Civil  War. 

As  the  only  sizable  town  in  the  county,  Tarboro  became  a cen- 
ter of  nonagricultural  business  activity  in  Edgecombe.  In  the  mid- 
1830s  coach  shops,  dry  goods  stores,  millinery  shops,  jewelers, 
and  tailors  conducted  booming  operations.  In  the  town  the  ladies 
found  their  niche  in  the  business  world,  principally  in  the 
millinery  line.  Miss  Frances  Campbell  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Howard 
competed  for  customers  seeking  silk  and  straw  bonnets,  silk, 
satin,  and  muslin  dresses,  and  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and 
veils.  The  most  eminent  of  the  antebellum  milliners  in  Tarboro 
was  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Bond,  who  opened  a fashionable  store  in  the 
spring  of  1860.  The  ladies  of  the  area  thronged  to  her  shop  and 
reportedly  the  '"display  of  Millinery  there  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  elite  of  Edgecombe,  particularly  the  Big  Bonnets."  No  won- 
der that  Mrs.  Bond  was  appreciated.  She  brought  the  latest 
fashions  of  Paris,  London,  and  New  York  to  Edgecombe  and 
could  even  boast  of  serving  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria  of 
England,  who  had  once  purchased  a "Fashionable  Silk  Bonnet" 
and  a "Flounced  Silk  Dress"  from  Mrs.  Bond. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  Mrs.  Bond  found 
ready  company  among  the  many  business  interests  in  Tarboro.  In 
that  town  alone  there  were  two  other  milliners,  two  merchant 
tailors,  two  jewelers,  two  saddlers,  two  coach  makers,  four  car- 
penters, four  painters,  two  boot  and  shoemakers,  a bricklayer,  a 
baker,  a gunsmith,  a blacksmith,  four  confectioners,  two 
druggists,  two  hotel  keepers,  and  ten  storekeepers.  As  the  war 
progressed  the  town  added  concerns  producing  Confederate  caps, 
waterproof  and  oil  cloth,  and  soap  and  candles.  An  alcohol  dis- 
tillery and  cottonseed  oil  mill  that  was  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  agricultural  implements  rounded  out 
the  business  interests  in  Tarboro. 

An  anomalous  group  of  businessmen  in  the  town  and  county 
were  the  itinerants,  who  ranged  from  peddlers  and  photographers 
to  dentists.  The  only  peddler  to  visit  Edgecombe  in  1831-1832 
was  Thomas  Penny,  but  twenty  years  later,  in  1851-1852,  four 
passed  through  the  county.  An  unusual  though  popular  itinerant 
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Designed  and  built  by  Peter  Evans  sometime  before  1800,  Piney  Prospect 
reflected  the  growing  importance  and  affluence  of  antebellum  industry. 
Evans  played  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  Rocky  Mount's  mills. 

caller  in  1860  was  M.  M.  Mallen  whose  Photographic  Pavillion 
exhibited  "'some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Photographic  Art" 
seen  in  Edgecombe.  Mallen  claimed  to  possess  every  facility  for 
making  quality  photographs  and  offered  to  make  any  style  pic- 
ture to  put  in  frames,  cases,  rings,  and  pins.  As  the  specialized 
practice  of  dentistry  evolved,  Edgecombites  benefited  from  the 
services  of  such  visiting  professionals  as  Dr.  Daniel  Mann  of 
Boston,  who  spent  several  days  in  Tarboro  in  October,  1836. 
Eventually  the  town  received  its  own  surgeon  dentist.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fuqua,  who  decided  to  settle  in  Tarboro  by  June,  1860. 

Tarboro  remained  the  center  of  urban  and  business  activity 
before  the  Civil  War.  Smaller  communities  such  as  Sparta,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1835,  Stantonsburg,  and  Rocky  Mount  were 
conspicuous  but  never  rivaled  Tarboro  in  prominence.  When 
passing  through  Tarboro  in  1791,  Pres.  George  Washington  com- 
mented, "'This  place  is  less  than  Hallifax,  but  more  lively  and 
thriving.  . . ."  The  president  and  his  companions  were  received 
"by  as  good  a salute  as  could  be  given  by  one  piece  of  artillery." 
Twenty  years  later  Tarboro  comprised  some  50  homes,  from  15  to 
20  stores,  a church,  a courthouse,  a jail,  and  a tobacco  warehouse. 
A few  of  the  houses  were  elegant;  most  were  "plain  & cheap." 
Only  the  jail  and  one  of  the  stores  were  brick.  That  construction 
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Coolmore,  an  Italian  Villa  style  house  built  between  1859  and  1861  In  Tar- 
boro  by  Dr.  Joseph  J.  W.  Powell,  symbolized  the  cotton-based  prosperity  of 
antebellum  Edgecombe. 

changed  little.  When  Karl  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weirmar- 
Eisenach,  stopped  at  Tarboro  in  December,  1825,  to  have  his 
noon  meal  "at  a very  good  inn,"  he  too  commented  on  the 
wooden  construction  of  the  buildings  with  the  exception  of  two 
brick  houses. 

The  commission  system  of  government  continued  to  obtain  in 
Tarboro,  though  in  1792  the  state  legislature  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of  a magistrate  of  the  police  for  the  town  to  supplement  the 
peace-keeping  activities  of  the  constable.  One  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  town  commissioners  and  residents  was 
the  ever  present  threat  of  fire.  Tarboro  did  not  suffer  such  dread- 
ful conflagrations  as  that  which  devastated  Wilmington  in  1798, 
but  in  1820  it  was  one  of  four  towns  in  the  state,  including 
Wilmington,  authorized  by  the  assembly  to  establish  fire  com- 
panies. The  law  was  repealed  five  years  later,  and  not  until  1859 
did  Tarboro  receive  legislative  authorization  to  establish  another 
fire  company.  Still,  even  small  fires  posed  serious  threats  to  the 
town.  One  that  occurred  in  October,  1860,  was  promptly  ex- 
tinguished by  a few  buckets  of  water.  Fortunately,  it  was  raining 
at  the  time  and  there  was  little  wind  because  the  fire  engines 
"would  have  been  worse  than  useless."  The  town  desperately 
needed  "a  good  modern-built  fire  engine  and  hose  carriage." 
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In  addition  to  contending  with  the  threat  of  fire,  Tarboro  resi- 
dents suffered  from  other  urban  difficulties  that  beset  towns  of 
antebellum  North  Carolina.  'Tro  Patria,"  writing  to  the  Tarboro 
Press  in  1837  in  an  attempt  to  call  attention  to  some  ''imperfec- 
tions" of  the  town  which  may  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
citizenry,  found  that  there  were  many  old,  unused  buildings  that 
should  have  been  removed  because  they  were  eyesores  as  well  as 
fire  hazards.  So  too  were  the  piles  of  chips,  straw,  and  other 
materials  that  littered  the  backyards  of  mercantile  establishments. 
Concern  for  aesthetics  moved  "Pro  Patria"  to  denounce  the  clut- 
ter and  refuse  on  the  streets,  even  in  front  of  the  courthouse. 
Lumber,  brickbats,  and  sandbanks  impeded  progress  on  Main 
Street.  When  contemplating  an  enhanced  town,  "Pro  Patria"  con- 
sidered improving  sidewalks  and  painting  buildings  and  fences  to 
be  among  the  most  desirable  projects.  The  writer  concluded  by 
imploring  "the  good  citizens  of  Tarboro'  to  lay  self  aside  for  once, 
and  in  a nobler  spirit  act  like  'a  band  of  brothers  joined.'" 

The  town  did  not  ignore  its  urban  blight.  The  commissioners 
valiantly  attempted  to  preserve  the  public  safety,  health,  and 
welfare.  Ordinances  forbade  owners  of  horses  and  mules  from 
allowing  their  animals  to  run  loose  in  the  streets  and  prohibited 
the  practice  of  keeping  cows  in  the  streets  at  night.  Dogs  were 
taxed  in  an  effort  to  curtail  their  numbers  as  well  as  to  obtain 
needed  revenue.  Owners  of  hogs  who  permitted  their  animals  to 
remain  unattended  were  also  subject  to  a tax.  Of  course  all  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  throwing  "slops  or  other  filth"  into  the 
streets  or  commons,  and  requisite  penalties  were  prescribed  for 
those  who  created  or  tolerated  any  "nuisances"  within  the  town. 

By  1860  Tarboro  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  state.  It 
contained  the  county  courthouse,  jail,  and  town  hall,  a branch  of 
the  state  bank,  four  churches,  the  Tarboro  Academy,  a private 
school,  various  business  establishments,  two  Masonic  lodges,  and 
an  International  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  lodge.  Although  long 
known  for  its  quietude  and  broad,  shaded  streets,  Tarboro  was 
transformed  by  the  war  into  a center  of  bustle  and  excitement. 
Regiments  of  soldiers  passed  through  the  town.  Heavy  ordnance 
ceased  to  attract  notice.  Refugees  flocked  to  the  town.  Still, 
despite  the  flow  of  traffic,  Tarboro  remained  "without  the 
slightest  doubt  the  prettiest  place  in  the  State,"  according  to  a 
visitor  in  1862.  Certainly  memories  of  the  town  aroused  strong 
emotional  attachment  in  the  young  men  of  the  area  who  went  to 
war.  Wearied  after  more  than  three  years  of  battle,  "F.  R.  M." 
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reflected  upon  his  honnetown  in  the  following  lines: 

She's  Nature's  gem  in  all  respects, 

The  brightest  of  the  bright, 

The  "fairest  of  the  fair"  to  me. 

That  greets  my  feeble  sight.  . . . 

Nonetheless,  to  the  refined  and  sophisticated  such  as  Dr.  Battle, 
little  could  be  said  for  the  "progress  of  civilization"  in 
Edgecombe.  The  desire  "for  knowledge  was  never  great,"  he  con- 
cluded. The  people  were  complacent,  little  interested  in  affairs 
about  them,  and  on  a scale  of  society  ranging  from  the  savage  to 
the  barbarous  to  the  civilized,  Edgecombites  barely  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  last  category  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Genteel  travelers  reacted  even  more  critically.  Fanny  Kemble, 
believing  North  Carolina  to  be  "the  poorest  State  in  the  Union," 
left  her  impressions  of  Edgecombe  as  she  traveled  through  the 
state  in  1841.  When  her  party  alighted  from  its  coach  in  Stan- 
tonsburg,  Mrs.  Kemble  observed: 

We  (the  women)  were  all  shown  into  one  small  room,  the  whole 
furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a chair  and  wooden  bench;  Upon 
the  latter  stood  one  basin,  one  ewer,  and  a relic  of  soap,  apparently 
of  great  antiquity.  . . . There  was  neither  towel,  nor  glass  for  one's 
teeth,  nor  hostess  or  chambermaid  to  appeal  to.  . . . 

Of  the  breakfast  at  this  place  no  words  can  give  any  idea.  There 
were  plates  full  of  unutterable-looking  things,  which  made  one  feel 
as  if  one  should  never  swallow  food  again.  There  were  some  eggs, 
all  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  powdered  with  cinders;  some  un- 
baked dough,  cut  into  little  lumps,  by  way  of  bread;  and  a white, 
hard  substance,  calling  itself  butter,  which  had  an  infinitely  nearer 
resemblance  to  tallow.  The  mixture  presented  to  us  by  way  of  tea 
was  absolutely  undrinkable;  and  when  I begged  for  a glass  of  milk, 
they  brought  a tumbler  covered  with  dust  and  dirt,  full  of  such 
sour  stuff  that  I was  obliged  to  put  it  aside,  after  endeavoring  to 
taste  it.  Thus  refreshed,  we  set  forth  again  through  the  pine  lands, 
on  and  on,  the  tall  stems  rising  round  us  for  miles  and  miles  in 
dreary  monotony,  like  a spell-land  of  dismal  enchantment,  to 
which  there  seemed  no  end.  . . . 

An  ameliorating  and  civilizing  influence  in  Edgecombe  life  was 
that  of  the  church.  Dominating  organized  religion  were  the  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Baptist  schism  in  the 
1820s,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  Primitive  or  Old 
School  Baptists  to  such  "materialistic"  activities  as  missionary. 
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educational,  and  other  benevolent  ventures  launched  by  the 
church,  only  encouraged  proselytism.  Joshua  Lawrence  of 
Edgecombe  was  the  aggressive  leader  of  the  Old  School  faction 
and,  with  George  Howard,  primarily  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Baptist,  a periodical  based  in  Tarboro  and 
''intended  to  defend  the  old  school  United  Baptists  from  the 
many  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  deluded  persons  professing 
their  own  faith.  . . . Believing  that  Theological  Schools,  Bible, 
Missionary,  Tract,  and  Sunday  School  Union  Societies  . . . savor 
more  of  'lucre'  than  of  'good-will  towards  men,'  we  are  opposed 
to  them." 

Methodism  in  Edgecombe  owed  its  origins  to  various  itinerant 
preachers  in  the  1780s  and  1790s,  particularly  Francis  Asbury, 
who  often  visited  the  county  during  his  ministry.  Although  the 
first  church  was  probably  established  just  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Methodism  in  general  received  its 
greatest  impetus  from  the  convention  of  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  Tarboro  in  1809.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  fortunes  of  the 
church  waned,  only  to  revive  toward  the  end  of  the  antebellum 
era.  In  1852  the  Methodists  could  count  at  least  4 large  churches, 
612  active  members,  and  3 Sunday  schools  possessing  a library  of 
400  religious  publications. 

In  1790  four  men,  including  Dr.  John  Leigh  of  Edgecombe, 
met  in  Tarboro  to  organize  the  Episcopal  church  in  North 
Carolina.  Another  convention  of  the  church  met  in  Tarboro  in 
1794  to  select  delegates  to  the  General  Convention,  elect  Charles 
Pettigrew  bishop  of  the  North  Carolina  Diocese,  and  draft  a con- 
stitution for  the  diocese.  Although  the  Episcopal  church  had  dif- 


Old  Calvary  Church,  a Tar- 
boro landmark,  was  built  in 
1867.  The  Reverend  Joseph  B. 
Cheshire,  who  first  came  to 
Tarboro  in  1842,  ministered 
to  dual  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions, one  white  and  one 
black,  by  regularly  holding 
two  services  at  his  parish 
church. 
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ficulty  contending  with  the  more  evangelical  denominations,  it 
contributed  a landmark  to  Tarboro,  Old  Calvary  Church.  The 
predecessor  of  Old  Calvary  was  a frame  building  over  which  the 
Reverend  Joseph  B.  Cheshire  presided  after  1842.  Reverend 
Cheshire  not  only  promoted  the  construction  of  the  new  church 
but  also  introduced  innumerable  specimens  of  shrubs  and  trees  to 
the  churchyard  and  Tarboro  which  greatly  beautified  the  area. 

Civilization  in  terms  of  material  effects  as  well  as  attitudes 
made  inroads  in  the  county.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  ladies 
could  cast  off  the  disastrous  consequences  of  dipping  snuff  and 
hard  labor  by  using  various  Hunt's  products  that  were  advertised 
in  the  Tarboro  Press:  "Bloom  of  Roses"  provided  rich  and 
elegant  color  for  the  cheeks  and  lips;  "Court  Toilet  Water"  im- 
parted a dazzling  whiteness  to  the  complexion;  "British  Balm" 
removed  tan,  freckles,  and  all  eruptions  of  the  skin;  "Imperial 
Pomade"  strengthened  hair  and  kept  it  from  falling  out;  "Pearl 
Beautifier"  whitened  teeth,  hardened  gums,  purified  breath,  and 
prevented  tooth  decay;  and  "Bridal  Wreath  Perfume,"  a double 
extract  of  orange  blossoms  and  cologne  first  used  by  "the 
Princess  Royal  of  England  on  her  Marriage,"  produced  an  unsur- 
passed fragrance  to  allure  the  men.  To  save  the  lady  of  the  house 
backbreaking  labor  and  assure  leisure  hours,  Harvey's  washing 
machine,  "The  Wash- Woman's  Friend,"  was  available.  It  washed 
five  shirts  in  five  minutes.  And  for  making  clothes,  no  home 
should  have  been  without  the  Groner  & Baker  sewing  machine  or 
Moore's  double-lock  stitch  sewing  machine  which  sold  for 
$40.00  to  $50.00.  If  those  inventions  embarrassed  the  family 
budget.  Prof.  P.  5.  Hicks  of  Tarboro  stood  ready  to  offer  fifty- 
two  recipes  for  saving  money,  including  home  methods  for  mak- 
ing gunpowder,  matches,  soap  without  grease,  and  a permanent 
cure  for  piles. 

Indeed,  many  Edgecombites  were  Sufficiently  affluent  to  take 
advantage  of  the  amenities  of  life.  The  county's  agricultural 
productivity  plus  one  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  state  made 
Edgecombe  one  of  North  Carolina's  wealthiest  counties.  In  1815 
the  value  of  Edgecombe's  land  for  tax  assessment  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  Rowan  and  Halifax  counties;  the  value  of  its 
slaves,  by  that  of  Halifax,  Granville,  and  Wake  counties.  By  1855 
Edgecombe's  agricultural  prosperity  was  such  that  only  two 
counties  in  the  state  contributed  more  tax  monies.  Edgecombe 
possessed  only  33  percent  more  land  than  Nash  but  the  valuation 
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of  Edgecombe's  real  estate  was  three  times  that  of  its  neighbor.  In 
fact,  the  valuation  of  Edgecombe's  real  property  exceeded  that  of 
Wake  County,  which  contained  more  acres  of  land  as  well  as  the 
capital  of  the  state.  The  Civil  War,  however,  took  a tremendous 
toll,  and  Edgecombe,  like  North  Carolina  and  the  South,  looked  to 
a vastly  different  future  after  1865. 
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Part  III 
Edgecombe  County 
1865  to  the  Present 


Segment  of  a map  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  drawn  by  Confederate 
engineer  J.  F.  Gilmer,  1864.  From  the  Map  Collection,  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


The  Modernization  of 
Edgecombe  Politics 

Politically,  the  history  of  Edgecombe  County  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  was  mer- 
curial, turbulent,  and  sometimes  violent.  The  county  underwent  a 
dual  Reconstruction,  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  Republican 
party,  watched  blacks  rise  to  prominence,  contended  with  reform 
sentiment  among  the  farmers,  and  closed  the  1890s  with  a 
crushingly  complete  victory  for  the  Democrats  who  thereafter 
maintained  a stranglehold  on  politics  in  Edgecombe.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  contrasting 
starkly  with  the  general  political  consensus  of  the  antebellum 
days,  had  an  impact  on  twentieth-century  politics  that  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Edgecombe  and 
North  Carolina  experienced  presidential  Reconstruction  directed 
by  Andrew  Johnson.  In  the  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1865,  designed  to  establish  a government  to  permit  the 
state  to  reenter  the  Union,  Judge  George  Howard,  son  of  the  for- 
mer newspaper  publisher,  and  John  Norfleet,  a prominent  plant- 
er, ably  represented  Edgecombe  and  Wilson  counties.  Edgecombe, 
however,  hardly  evidenced  a forgive-and-forget  attitude  in  the 
elections  that  followed  the  convention.  It  was  one  of  only  seven 
counties  to  deny  the  repeal  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  by 
a vote  of  445  to  26  helped  the  state  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
blocked  attempts  of  the  southern  states  to  rejoin  the  Union.  By 
1867  that  party  had  sufficient  strength  in  Congress  to  override 
Johnson's  vetoes  and  impose  its  own  plan  of  Reconstruction  upon 
the  former  Confederate  states.  Hence,  North  Carolina  unwillingly 
accepted  a second,  and  radically  different.  Reconstruction.  Under 
congressional  prescription  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops,  blacks  were  enfranchised  and  a new  state  constitution  was 
drafted  and  implemented  in  1868.  Thereafter  the  Republican 
party  controlled  state  politics  briefly  until  1870-1871  when  Gov. 
William  W.  Holden  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office  and 
a Democratic  majority  obtained  in  the  legislature. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1868,  J.  H.  Baker,  Henry 
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A.  Dowd,  and  Henry  C.  Cherry  represented  Edgecombe.  The 
county,  with  2,622  registered  Negro  voters  and  1,246  whites,  ap- 
proved the  proposed  constitution  by  a two-thirds  margin.  Later  in 
1868  Edgecombe  demonstrated  its  newfound  Republicanism  by 
supporting  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  the  presidency  and  Holden  for 
the  governorship.  Republicans  Napoleon  B.  Bellamy,  George  P. 
Peck,  and  Cherry  represented  Edgecombe  in  the  statehouse. 

Although  North  Carolina  began  its  "redemption"  by  the  Con- 
servatives or  Democrats  in  1870,  the  Republicans  remained  en- 
trenched in  certain  areas  of  the  state,  including  the  "black  coun- 
ties" such  as  Edgecombe  that  contained  a majority  of  Negro  in- 
habitants whose  political  loyalties  were  firmly  fixed  to  the 
Republican  party.  Thus,  while  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  governorship  won  North  Carolina  with  small  ma- 
jorities, the  Republican  party  continued  to  be  a potent  factor  in 
North  Carolina  politics,  particularly  in  Edgecombe.  Grant  carried 
the  county  in  1872  with  73.8  percent  of  the  votes,  and  in  subse- 
quent elections  through  1888  Republican  presidential  candidates 
received  over  65  percent  of  the  vote.  Similar  figures  reflected 
Edgecombe's  Republicanism  in  gubernatorial  races.  The 
Republicans  also  dominated  county  elections  for  state  represen- 
tatives. Not  until  the  mass  exodus  of  blacks  from  the  county 
beginning  in  the  last  years  of  the  1880s  and  the  passage  of  dis- 
criminatory voting  laws  somewhat  depleted  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party  were  the  Democrats  finally  able  to  contest  suc- 
cessfully for  election  to  state  offices. 

With  the  advent  of  Republicanism  in  Edgecombe  blacks  made 
their  entree  into  politics.  The  political  energies  of  the  Negroes 
were  first  channeled  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  until  its  demise  in 
1872  and  more  especially  by  the  Union  League,  an  avowed 
political  arm  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  South.  Whites  struck 
back  in  the  form  of  organized  terror,  exemplified  by  the  activities 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  to  little  avail.  During  the  two  decades  af- 
ter 1868  Negroes  virtually  monopolized  the  elections  for  state 
senator  and  representatives.  Dred  Wimberly  sat  in  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.  William  P.  Mabson  and  R.  S.  Taylor  each  served 
two  terms  in  the  Senate;  Willis  Bunn  served  four  two-year  terms 
in  the  lower  house.  Henry  C.  Cherry,  who  had  the  distinction  of 
having  two  daughters  marry  United  States  congressmen,  George 
White  and  Henry  P.  Cheatham,  represented  Edgecombe  in  the 
1868  convention  and  sat  for  one  term  in  the  house.  Only  Craven 
and  New  Hanover  counties  provided  greater  black  representation 
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William  P.  Mabson  (left)  was  elected  to  two  terms  in  the  General  As- 
sembly (1872  and  1874)  and  served  as  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1875.  Robert  S.  Taylor  {right)  twice  represented  Edgecombe  in  the 
state  Senate  (1885  and  1887). 

in  the  statehouse  during  this  period  of  time. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  state  legislature  in  1871  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  the  black  vote  in  Edgecombe  when  it  moved  the 
boundary  separating  Nash  and  Edgecombe  counties  eastward  to 
coincide  with  the  tracks  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad. 
Although  the  action  may  have  been  prompted  by  a dispute  over 
the  repair  of  a bridge  that  spanned  the  Tar  River  at  the  falls,  it  was  > 
probably  a political  ploy  by  the  first  Democratic  legislature  since 
the  beginning  of  Republican  Reconstruction  to  place  a substantial 
number  of  Edgecombe's  black  population  in  Nash  County, 
thereby  curtailing  Republican  influence  in  Edgecombe.  Certainly 
the  Republican-dominated  board  of  county  commissioners  in 
Edgecombe  protested  vigorously  the  "Scheme  on  foot,  in  the 
Legislature,  to  change  the  County  Line"  and  entered  a formal  ob- 
jection to  such  action  that  it  considered  "very  unjust  on  a large 
portion  of  the  People  of  this  County." 

One  of  the  more  extensive  revisions  in  politics  dictated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1868  was  the  alteration  of  county 
government  to  place  most  of  the  governing  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a popularly  elected  commission.  With  their  majority  in  Edge- 
combe, Republicans  controlled  county  government  until  1876 
when  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  returned  county  govern- 
ment to  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Since  the  legislature  appointed 
the  magistrates,  Edgecombe  was  assured  of  Democratic 
supremacy  until  1895,  when  fusion  rule  (a  coalition  of  Populists 
and  Republicans)  briefly  forced  a return  to  the  commission 
system  and  Republican  hegemony. 
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Democrat  Elias  Carr  won  election  to 
the  governorship  in  1892.  As  the  former 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers' 
Alliance,  Carr  appealed  to  the  state's 
debt-ridden  farmers. 


The  Democratic  party  generally,  if  sometimes  tenuously,  con- 
trolled North  Carolina  politics  after  1870  with  the  exception  of 
the  fusion  period,  1894-1901.  During  that  brief  interlude  the  Pop- 
ulist party  cooperated  with  the  Republicans  to  overthrow  the 
Democrats.  Populism  originated  in  a reform  effort  among  seg- 
ments of  the  rural  population  of  the  United  States  who  desired 
particularly  to  improve  their  depressed  economic  condition.  Since 
Edgecombe  contained  an  overwhelmingly  rural  populace  that 
would  have  been  susceptible  to  demands  for  agrarian  reform,  the 
county  naturally  witnessed  the  appearance  of  Populism  and 
played  a prominent  role  in  fusion  politics. 

While  the  Populists  in  the  nation  were  making  their  first 
political  bid  in  the  election  of  1890,  the  Democrats  of  Edgecombe 
scored  significant  victories.  Reform-minded  farmers  proved 
somewhat  reluctant  to  embrace  a third-party  movement  because  it 
would  probably  split  the  white  vote  and  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Republicans.  That  remained  true  in  1892  when  the 
Democrats  championed  Elias  Carr,  an  Edgecombite  with  Populist 
appeal,  for  the  North  Carolina  gubernatorial  race.  Born  near  Old 
Sparta  at  Bracebridge  Hall  in  1839,  Carr  had  been  active  in  public 
affairs  as  a commissioner  of  the  county,  a trustee  of  the  A.  and  M. 
College  in  Raleigh,  and  a member  of  the  state  Geological  Survey. 


One  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  Edgecombe 
County,  Governor  Carr  was 
born  near  Old  Sparta  at 
Bracebridge  Hall  in  1839. 
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Prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Southern  Farmers'  Alliance,  which 
furnished  the  bulk  of  Populist  political  support,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  state  organization  in  1891. 

In  1892,  with  Carr  providing  a bridge  between  the  regular 
Democrats  and  the  dissidents  of  the  county,  the  Democratic  party 
of  Edgecombe  brushed  aside  the  Populist  challenge  and  overcame 
Republican  opposition.  Carr  became  the  second  Edgecombite  to 
assume  the  gubernatorial  office.  While  governor,  Carr  endorsed 
better  educational  and  transportation  facilities  and  visited  many 
of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state  in  order  to  acquaint  himself 
better  with  their  conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term  he 
evidenced  sympathy  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negroes,  declaring 
in  1893,  "The  laws  of  the  state  are  enacted  and  enforced  impar- 
tially, without  distinction  as  to  class  or  color;  and  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  vote  as  he  pleases  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  is  fully  recognized."  Carr's 
most  controversial  decision  while  governor  was  his  approval  of 
the  lease  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  effective  in  1895.  His  apparent  sympathy  for  the 
railroad  interests  alienated  many  of  his  supporters  and  cost  the 
Democrats  dearly  in  1896. 

After  a strong  national  effort  in  1892  and  some  show  of 
strength  in  North  Carolina,  the  Populists  prepared  for  the  election 
of  1894.  While  keeping  a wary  eye  on  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  in  Edgecombe  seemed  most  concerned  about  the  Pop- 
ulists, who  siphoned  votes  principally  from  the  Democrats  and,  in 
effect,  heightened  the  importance  of  the  black  vote  in  the  county. 
When  the  Tarboro  Southerner  was  not  ridiculing  the  Populists,  it 
was  raising  the  race  issue  by  warning  whites  that  the  third  party 
wanted  to  return  county  government  to  the  commission  system, 
resulting  in  the  elevation  of  Negroes  to  power  again. 

As  campaigning  in  1894  intensified,  the  Southerner  tried  to 
belittle  the  Populists  by  insisting  that  they  were  not  as  strong  as  in 
1892  and  by  contending  that  third  parties  in  American  politics 
were  only  transitory.  Meanwhile,  the  Populists  gathered  in  Tar- 
boro on  July  4 to  deride  the  Democratic  administration  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  denounce  the  "goldbug  plutocracy,"  and  express  sym- 
pathy for  "Coxey's  Army,"  a group  of  unemployed  men  who 
marched  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  Washington  in  1894 
to  seek  relief  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1893.  The  Democrats 
responded  with  their  own  convention  to  endorse  the  Cleveland 
administration,  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  Wilson  tariff,  and 
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the  use  of  primaries  to  select  United  States  senatorial  candidates. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Democrats,  by  September  the  Pop- 
ulists showed  interest  in  fusion.  The' Southerner  correctly  feared 
an  alliance  of  Populists  and  Republicans.  Thus  the  paper  declared 
that  fusion  ''is  not  merely  a compromise  of  principles;  it  is  a com- 
plete surrender  of  principles."  The  Populists,  it  declared,  were 
only  seeking  offices,  and  their  base  efforts  indicated  a preference 
for  "Republican  rule  and  negro  domination.  ..."  The  paper,  well 
knowing  that  to  divide  is  to  conquer,  appealed  "to  the  honest  and 
self-respecting  members  of  the  Populist  Party  in  Edgecombe  to 
condemn  this  cowardly  betrayal  and  dishonorable  surrender  of 
the  principles  of  their  party." 

At  the  same  time.  Democrat  clubs,  organized  in  every  locality 
in  the  county  and  headed  by  a county  executive  committee  that 
was  ably  led  by  Donnell  H.  Gilliam,  prepared  for  the  election.  As 
the  campaign  drew  to  a close  in  November,  Democrats  were  urged 
to  overcome  party  dissension,  vote  a straight  ticket,  and  continue 
the  four-year  Democratic  domination  of  the  county.  A 
Republican  government  meant  "oppressive"  laws  and  corruption. 
The  Populists  were  pictured  as  "machine"  oriented;  a vote  for 
that  party  was  a vote  for  incompetence  and  anarchism.  Moreover, 
it  was  intimated  that  a measure  of  social  equality  between  the 
races  might  be  forthcoming  if  the  Populists  and  Republicans 
triumphed. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  vindicated  the  Democracy  in 
Edgecombe.  Candidates  of  that  party  captured  a majority  of  the 
votes  for  all  offices.  Around  the  state,  however,  fusion  proved 
successful.  Controlling  the  state  legislature,  the  Republicans  and 
Populists  proceeded  to  liberalize  election  laws  and  return  county 
government  to  the  commissioners.  With  the  general  success  of  fu- 
sion, combined  with  some  unrest  in  Democratic  ranks,  the 
political  fortunes  in  Edgecombe  promised  to  change. 

Indeed,  Populist-Republican  fusion  triumphed  in  the  county  in 
1896.  Blacks  returned  to  Raleigh:  Elbert  E.  Bryan  and  J.  H.  Dancy 
went  to  the  House;  William  Lee  Person,  to  the  Senate.  As  a leader 
of  the  county  Republicans  and  one  of  Edgecombe's  more  dynamic 
politicians.  Person  helped  to  secure  legislation  incorporating  cer- 
tain Negro  fraternal  organizations,  banking  concerns,  and  the 
Pickford  Sanatorium,  which  treated  black  tubercular  patients. 
More  important,  but  unfortunately  unsuccessful,  were  Person's 
efforts  to  obtain  an  effective  antilynching  law  and  statutes  to  pre- 
vent racial  discrimination  in  public  transportation  facilities  and  in 
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• gressional  District  from  1897  to  1901,  was  the  last  black  to  sit  in  Congress  until 

I the  1920s.  William  Lee  Person  {right),  also  a Republican,  defended  his  race 

j against  lynching  and  disfranchisement  while  serving  in  the  state  Senate  dur- 

I ing  the  1890s. 

$ 

I the  compilation  of  jury  lists.  When  the  county  government  re- 
turned to  local  control  in  1895,  Negroes  appeared  in  various 
county  offices,  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  William  McKinley  in  the  presidential  election  of 
j 1896,  blacks  also  returned  to  federal  posts  in  the  county,  par- 

f ticularly  postmasterships. 

] During  the  fusion  era,  the  efforts  of  the  Republicans  and  Pop- 

J ulists  sent  Republican  George  White  of  Edgecombe  to  the  United 

I States  House  of  Representatives.  Representing  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  White  proved  the  only  Negro  elected  by 
North  Carolina  to  the  Congress  during  the  fusion  period  and 
nationally  the  last  elected  to  Congress  until  1928.  Born  in  Bladen 
; County  in  1856,  White  graduated  from  Howard  University  in 

1 1877.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879  and  served  in  both 

^ houses  of  the  state  legislature  in  the  1880s  before  becoming  the 
solicitor  and  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Second  Judicial  District 
of  North  Carolina  from  1886  to  1894.  As  congressman.  White 
supported  such  Republican  measures  as  the  Dingley  tariff  but 
reserved  his  major  efforts  for  matters  that  primarily  concerned  his 
race.  He  championed  the  proposed  antilynching  bill,  sought  the 
establishment  of  a home  for  aged  blacks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at- 
tempted to  gain  federal  reimbursement  for  depositors  of  the 
Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  sought  a reduction 
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in  southern  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cording to  section  2 of  the  Fourteenth  An\endment. 

Politics  proved  quieter  in  1897,  though  the  Democrats  con- 
tinued to  criticize  the  Populists  and  extend  an  invitation  to 
wayward  individuals  of  that  party  to  return  to  the  Democratic 
fold.  The  Southerner  equated  Populism  and  Republicanism  and 
called  upon  whites  to  band  together  to  eradicate  both.  At  the  same 
time,  the  coming  campaign  of  "'white  supremacy"  was  clearly  dis- 
cernible. Belittling  the  appointment  of  Negro  postmasters  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  the  Southerner  stated  that  the  "race,  as  a 
whole,  has  not  overcome  the  mental  or  moral  effect  of  generations 
of  savagery  and  slavery.  They  do  not  and  cannot  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  true  civilization.  They  are  creatures  of  emotion  and 
superstition  and  not  of  reason."  Whites  who  allied  themselves 
politically  with  blacks  made  a serious  mistake. 

Impinging  upon  the  election  scene  of  1898  was  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  a brief  conflict  deriving  principally  from 
American  sympathy  for  Cubans  seeking  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spanish  colonialism.  Democrats  in  Edgecombe  tended  to  be 
critical  of  McKinley  in  his  handling  of  the  Cuban  situation  and 
failed  to  see  the  need  for  war,  even  after  the  sinking  of  the  Maine 
in  February,  1898.  The  Southerner  was  especially  critical  of 
McKinley's  request  for  discretion  to  meet  the  situation,  con- 
tending that  Congress  alone  possessed  the  constitutional  power 
"to  declare  war  and  so  great  a function  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  man." 

Nonetheless,  the  Edgecombe  Guards,  the  premier  volunteer 
military  unit  of  the  county,  stood  ready  to  meet  a call  for  war. 
During  the  1890s  the  organization  had  waned,  in  part  because 
employers  refused  to  allow  their  workers  who  were  members  of 
the  Guards  sufficient  time  for  drills  and  parades.  However,  by 
March,  1897,  the  Southerner  announced,  "So  far  as  membership 
goes  the  Edgecombe  Guards  are  all  right."  More  individuals  had 
joined  the  Guards  than  were  weapons  available. 

If  the  Guards  were  slow  to  volunteer  after  war  was  declared  in 
April,  1898,  it  was  due  to  their  lack  of  confidence  in  Republican 
Gov.  Daniel  Russell.  Edgecombites  still  remembered  the  dis- 
respect shown  them  by  the  Whig  administration  during  the 
Mexican-American  War.  But  the  company  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice in  May  under  the  captaincy  of  John  W.  Gotten.  Enlistments 
from  the  county  centered  in  companies  C and  I in  the  Second 
’ North  Carolina  Regiment.  They  never  saw  action  as  negotiations 
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swiftly  brought  the  small  conflict  to  an  end. 

As  the  war  concluded,  the  Republicans  and  Populists  held  their 
respective  conventions  in  preparation  for  the  1898  election.  The 
Republicans,  having  recently  established  a newspaper  in  Tarboro, 
the  Gazette,  as  a mouthpiece  for  their  party,  heard  a speech  by 
Congressman  George  White  after  which  they  nominated  a ticket 
comprised  almost  entirely  of  blacks.  Led  by  their  redoubtable 
champion  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  party  in  the 
county,  James  B.  Lloyd,  the  Populists  attempted  to  keep  their 
membership  in  line  in  the  face  of  entreaties  by  the  Democrats  to 
denounce  fusion  and  join  the  "'white  man's  party." 

As  the  campaign  closed,  political  efforts  reached  a fever  pitch. 
Whites  were  apprised  that  the  only  issue  was  white  dominance. 
There  was  no  middle  ground,  "not  only  in  1898  but  later.  Don't 
for  a moment  think  that  the  respectable  white  people  will  ever 
forgive  or  forget  a traitor,"  announced  the  Southerner.  "Benedict 
Arnold  was  no  greater  traitor  than  the  white  man  that  does  not 
work  and  vote  for  white  supremacy.  Years  of  regret  will  not  in 
any  way  help  you  after  it  is  too  late.  ..."  Populist  James  B.  Lloyd 
warned  of  trouble  in  Tarboro,  contending  that  the  "Pop  leaders 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  The  feeling  here  is  intense."  He  voiced 
the  fear  that  unless  the  blacks  were  removed  from  the  fusion 
ticket,  the  Democrats  would  resort  to  force  to  carry  the  election. 

In  October,  1898,  Tarboro  was  the  scene  of  a mass  political 
gathering  of  Democrats  who  came  from  Nash,  Halifax,  Pitt, 
Wilson,  and  Martin  counties.  Some  5,000  persons  attended  to 
hear  speeches,  applaud  the  marching  band,  eat  barbecue,  and  en- 
dorse white  supremacy.  As  one  reporter  stated,  "Behind  and  un- 
derneath it  all  was  a fixed  purpose  and  a determination  as  grim  as 
death."  Regarding  Edgecombe,  he  said,  "Edgecombe  Democrats 
have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  will  no  longer  submit  to 
negro  rule." 

Generally,  the  election  results  satisfied  the  Democrats  in 
Edgecombe.  The  Democracy  had  triumphed.  According  to  the 
Southerner,  "instead  of  being  governed  by  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled rascals,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  looting  the  treasury, 
degrading  society  and  perpetuating  the  infamy  their  corruption 
created,  the  State  will  now  have  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petence, intelligence  and  fitness.  . . ."  In  Edgecombe  the  Demo- 
crats had  overcome  a Negro  voting  majority  of  1,200  to  carry  the 
county.  Tarnishing  the  victory  was  the  reelection  of  Republican 
Congressman  George  White  to  represent  the  second  district,  but 
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that  was  done  without  majority  support  from  Edgecombe. 

Upon  assuming  control  of  the  state  legislature  in  1899,  the 
Democrats  acted  upon  the  white  supremacy  principles  of  the 
previous  campaign  by  submitting  a constitutional  amendment  to 
the  people  in  1900  that  greatly  restricted  the  Negro  franchise  in 
the  state.  White  economic  coercion,  violence,  and  other  forms  of 
intimidation  rendered  the  black  vote  nugatory  as  Edgecombe  ap- 
proved the  amendment  by  a nine-to-one  margin.  In  the  election  of 
1900  the  political  issue  again  was  the  race  question.  Numerous 
white  supremacy  clubs  appeared  in  the  county  as  racial  feeling 
ran  high.  Coupled  with  the  suffrage  amendment,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  state,  the  determination  of  whites  reduced  Negro 
voting  to  an  ineffectual  level,  thereby  enabling  the  Democrats  to 
emerge  triumphant  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  election  of  1900  signaled  the  end  of  fusion  and  the  as- 
cendance of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  county  and  state.  All  that 
remained  of  fusion  and  Republicanism  was  the  termination  of 
George  H.  White's  second  term  in  Congress  which  expired  in 
1901.  As  that  lone  spokesman  for  his  race  bade  farewell  to  the 
Congress,  White  enumerated  the  struggle  of  the  blacks  in 
America  from  the  time  of  slavery.  He  parted  with  the  following 
observation: 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perhaps  the  Negroes'  temporary  farewell  to 
the  American  Congress;  but  let  me  say,  Phoenix-like  he  will  rise  up 
some  day  and  come  again.  These  parting  words  are  in  behalf  of  an 
outraged,  heartbroken,  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  God-fearing  peo- 
ple, faithful,  industrious,  loyal,  rising,  people— full  of  potential 
force. 

The  Democratic  victory  in  the  county  was  complete  after  1900. 
Presidential  candidates  of  the  party  consistently  received  ma- 
jorities of  80  percent  or  more  in  Edgecombe  until  1960.  Guber- 
natorial and  senatorial  candidates  usually  obtained  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  the  voters.  Even  Al  Smith,  hailing  from  New  York 
City  and  representing  the  urban  masses,  captured  four  fifths  of 
the  vote  in  the  county  in  the  presidential  contest  of  1928,  an  elec- 
tion which  saw  North  Carolina  swing  to  Herbert  Hoover,  the  first 
Republican  to  receive  the  state's  electoral  votes  after  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  advent  of  the  1960s  witnessed  some  increase  in  Republican 
strength  in  Edgecombe.  Still,  the  Democrats  continued  to  poll  at 
least  three  fifths  of  the  ballots  in  the  presidential,  gubernatorial. 
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and  senatorial  elections  with  the  exception  of  the  presidential  con- 
tests of  1968  and  1972.  In  1968  the  American  Independent  party 
skewed  the  elections  results;  in  1972  Edgecombe  reversed  its 
traditional  Democratic  majority  by  giving  Richard  M.  Nixon  over 
60  percent  of  its  votes.  However,  four  years  later,  Democrat 
Jimmy  Carter  proved  an  easy  winner  in  the  county. 

Third-party  movements  generally  registered  little  appeal  in 
Edgecombe.  Other  than  the  Populists,  whose  near  20  percent  of 
the  vote  in  1892  was  halved  in  1896,  no  third-party  candidate 
received  more  than  5 percent  of  the  Edgecombe  vote  until  1968. 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Socialists  obtained  a scattering 
of  ballots,  and  in  1948  Henry  Wallace,  Progressive  candidate,  and 
Strom  Thurmond,  States'  Rights  candidate,  captured  only  40  and 
214  votes  respectively.  In  1968,  however,  George  Wallace,  can- 
didate of  the  American  Independent  party  outpolled  the  major 
party  candidates  in  Edgecombe  with  a plurality  of  41  percent  of 
the  vote,  though  the  state  went  to  the  Republicans. 

In  county  politics  Democratic  dominance  has  been  even  more 
striking.  Perhaps  Edgecombe's  most  outstanding  political  success 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  Lawrence  H.  Fountain,  an  Edgecomb- 
ite  from  Leggett  who  captured  the  Second  Congressional  District 
seat  in  1952  and  retained  it  in  each  succeeding  election  through 
1978.  Born  in  1913,  graduated  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1934,  and  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar.  Fountain 
was  a member  of  the  state  Senate  from  1947  to  1951.  His  pop- 
ularity has  been  such  that  he  has  rarely  been  contested  for  election 
in  the  second  district,  evidence  that  Edgecombe  may  remain  stead- 
fastly Democratic  in  coming  years. 
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Gray's  map  of  Tarboro,  1882.  From  the  Map  Collection,  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


The  Redevelopment  of 
Edgecombe  Society 

In  the  century  following  the  Civil  War,  Edgecombe  failed  to  ex- 
perience the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  that  had  previously 
characterized  the  county.  The  severe  economic  dislocations 
caused  by  the  war,  followed  by  political  turmoil  and  social  unrest, 
proved  economically  debilitating.  In  the  two  decades  after  1860 
Edgecombe's  population  rose  substantially,  only  to  dip 
precipitately  in  the  wake  of  Negro  emigration  of  the  1880s.  After 
1900  the  population  increase  of  Edgecombe  was  minimal  and  far 
below  the  average  for  the  state.  During  the  decade  of  the  1960s 
the  county  experienced  a decline  in  population  due  to  the  out- 
migration of  over  9,000  persons,  primarily  young  Negroes  seek- 
ing better  economic  opportunities.  The  large  emigration  had  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  racial  composition  of  the  county's 
population  as  well.  From  its  peak  in  1880,  when  the  black  popula- 
tion represented  almost  70  percent  of  Edgecombe's  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  Negroes  steadily  declined  until  the  exodus  of  the 
1960s  left  the  county  with  a majority  of  whites  in  1970,  the  first 
time  since  1840. 

The  first  major  postwar  exodus  of  Negroes  from  North 
Carolina  began  in  1879.  The  "black  counties,"  including 
Edgecombe,  suffered.  Exemplifying  the  "emigration  fever"  were 
250  farm  hands  who  left  Edgecombe  in  1881  to  work  in  South 
Carolina  turpentine  factories  for  $200  per  year  in  addition  to  "ex- 
penses paid  and  rations  furnished."  A similar  exodus  started  in 
1889  and  continued  into  the  1890s.  The  impact  of  those  move- 
ments can  be  seen  in  the  decline  of  the  number  of  blacks  in  the 
county  from  18,213  in  1880  to  15,634  in  1890,  making  the  decade 
of  the  1880s  the  only  decennium  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
which  the  population  of  Edgecombe  decreased. 

Although  whites  at  first  welcomed  the  emigration  of  blacks,  the 
exodus  soon  reached  startling  proportions,  even  threatening  to 
depopulate  the  county.  In  Tarboro  whites  complained  "about  the 
large  crowd  of  negroes  obstructing  the  sidewalks  when  talking  to 
the  emigrant  agents  and  their  lieutenants,"  and  when  a young 
recruiter  arrived  in  the  town  in  1891,  a band  of  thirty  masked  in- 
dividuals informed  him  that  his  continued  safety  in  the  town 
could  not  be  guaranteed.  In  order  to  discourage  emigration,  the 
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Tarboro  Southerner  printed  horrible  scenes  of  those  who  left  for 
other  areas  of  the  country.  It  noted:  'The  most  heartless  atrocity 
ever  perpetrated  on  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people  was  the  ex- 
odus movement  from  the  Second  Congressional  District  to  In- 
diana. Agents  and  missionaries  . . . fill[ed]  their  heads  with 
delusive  tales  about  the  price  of  labor  and  improved  living 
generally.  ..."  The  paper  denied  that  poor  economic  conditions 
or  maltreatment  prompted  the  departure.  Instead,  it  was  the 
"glowing  accounts  of  other  localities  and  the  seductive  promises 
of  the  agents  who  received  many  dollars  per  head  that  did  the 
work." 

Yet,  poverty  was  a factor,  and  it  stemmed  in  part  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  freedmen  to  find  their  place  in  society  after  the  war. 
Many  whites  expected  their  former  slaves  to  remain  with  them 
and  reflected  the  disillusion  of  Walter  Lewis,  who  noted,  "Father 
had  said  that  whatever  other  Negroes  left,  he  was  sure  that  Lewis 
would  stay  with  him,  but  the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  wish  to 
try  it  out  was  greater  than  whatever  affection  and  loyalty  he 
had."  Without  employment  freedmen  of  necessity  often  resorted 
to  petty  thievery  to  maintain  their  existence,  reinforcing  the 
general  belief  of  whites  that  Negroes  were  inferior  beings  who 
could  not  be  trusted. 

Nonetheless,  poverty  reached  whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  the 
need  to  deal  with  an  increased  number  of  poor  in  the  county 
following  the  war  brought  a degree  of  order  to  the  rather 
haphazard  system  of  antebellum  poor  relief.  The  county  com- 
missioners determined  the  eligibility  of  persons  seeking  relief  and 
biennially  appointed  an  overseer  or  supervisor  of  the  poor,  who 
resided  at  the  poorhouse  of  the  county  and  purchased  supplies  for 
the  paupers.  A special  tax  collected  annually  supported  the 
county  program  of  poor  relief. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  control  of  affairs,  the  county  com- 
missioners sold  numerous  old  buildings  housing  the  poor  and  un- 
dertook the  construction  of  new  dwellings,  later  accompanied  by 
a home  for  the  superintendent  or  overseer  of  the  poor.  By  1873 
the  commissioners  decided  to  build  a church  near  the  poorhouses 
since  it  "would  be  a benefit  to  the  County  and  a blessing  to  the 
Poor.  . . ."  In  May  of  that  year,  according  to  a report  from 
Superintendent  W.  S.  Duggan,  a physician,  twenty  patients— 
thirteen  whites  and  seven  blacks— were  lodged  in  the  poorhouses 
and  presumably  waiting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proposed 
church. 
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In  addition  to  supporting  persons  at  the  poorhouses,  the 
county  provided  quarterly  stipends  for  numerous  individuals 
who  remained  in  their  own  homes.  In  January,  1876, 129  persons 
or  family  units  received  collectively  $991,  ranging  from  $3.00  to 
$25.00  each  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Almost  two  decades 
later  the  number  of  poor  to  whom  rations  were  allowed  had  been 
reduced  to  forty-two.  Still,  one  third  of  total  county  expenditures 
in  1893  went  to  various  forms  of  poor  relief. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  county  experienced  difficulty 
overcoming  its  adversities  of  previous  years.  By  the  mid-1920s 
Edgecombe  ranked  forty-fifth  among  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  in  per  capita  wealth,  but  its  $814  average  fell  far  below 
the  state  average  of  $980.  Although  the  county  improved  its 
economic  base  over  the  ensuing  half  century,  it  still  lagged  behind 
the  state  as  a whole.  Slightly  more  than  25  percent  of  its  family  in- 
comes fell  below  federal  poverty  levels.  Median  and  per  capita  in- 
come in  1970  were  $6,359  and  $1,899,  respectively;  state  figures 
were  $7,774  and  $2,492,  respectively. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Edgecombe's 
wealth  continued  to  depend  greatly  upon  agriculture  and  the 
county  struggled  to  regain  the  level  of  agricultural  production 
that  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  war.  In  the  late  1860s  Edgecombe 
renewed  its  agricultural  fair  and  revived  its  Agricultural  Society. 
In  1869  The  Reconstructed  Farmer,  edited  by  James  R.  Thigpen 
and  John  S.  Dancy,  appeared  as  a "Monthly  Magazine  Devoted 
to  The  Farm,  The  Garden,  and  The  Household."  Its  publication 
was  premised  on  the  belief  that  all  other  professions  were  "mainly 
dependent  for  success  upon  the  advancement  and  development  of 
our  Agricultural  resources.  . . ." 

Although  the  devastation  of  the  war,  the  shortsighted  depen- 
dence upon  cotton,  and  an  extensive  tenant-labor  system  hin- 
dered agricultural  progress,  the  future  brightened  in  the  1880s 
when  tobacco  began  to  be  grown  commercially  again.  In  the 
1890s  the  Southerner  declared  that,  "Diversified  farming  has 
probably  been  the  temporal  salvation  of  the  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion," and  the  newspaper  urged  farmers  to  plant  a few  acres  of 
tobacco  each  year.  The  first  tobacco  auction  warehouse  was 
opened  in  Battleboro  in  1885,  but  the  tent  structure  was  blown 
away  within  a day.  More  permanent  facilities  appeared  in  Rocky 
Mount  in  1887,  and  Tarboro  witnessed  its  first  tobacco  sale  in 
September,  1891.  Bright  leaf  tobacco  emerged  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  crops  of  the  county,  primarily  because  of  the  disas- 
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trous  drop  in  cotton  prices  caused  by  the  panic  of  1893. 
Although  rising  cotton  prices  and  a burgeoning  peanut  culture 
subsequently  depressed  the  tobacco  market,  about  7,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  sold  annually  in  Rocky  Mount  in  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  bringing  from  6 to  15  cents  per 
pound. 

Diversified  farming  represented  more  than  renewed  interest  in 
tobacco,  however.  The  1890s  also  witnessed  the  growth  of 
peanuts  on  a commercial  basis.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
acreage  devoted  to  corn  increased.  Truck  produce,  such  as 
asparagus,  cabbage,  peas,  and  Irish  potatoes,  was  raised  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  virtually  every  farm  was  self-sufficient  in 
vegetables.  Peach  orchards,  pecan  groves,  and  vineyards  dotted 
the  countryside.  Hogs  abounded,  cattle  appeared  less  numerous, 
and  sheep  were  relatively  few.  Although  the  inspired 
progressivism  of  the  antebellum  period  had  all  but  vanished, 
some  of  the  larger  farmers  practiced  advanced  agricultural  tech- 
niques. Crop  rotation  was  utilized,  and  a variety  of  labor-saving 
machinery  had  been  introduced.  Cotton,  peanut,  and  corn  plant- 
ers, fertilizer  distributors,  sulky  plows,  cultivators,  and  peanut 
threshers  were  fairly  common.  Tobacco  transplanters  would  have 
been  a boon,  however,  where  substantial  acreage  was  devoted  to 
that  crop. 

Two  decades  later,  in  the  mid-twenties,  with  slightly  over  40 
percent  of  the  county's  land  area  under  cultivation,  tobacco  easily 
exceeded  cotton  as  Edgecombe's  most  remunerative  agricultural 
product.  Peanuts  and  corn,  respectively,  followed  tobacco  and 
cotton  in  commercial  value,  and  in  1927  Edgecombe  farmers  ex- 
ported 834  cars  of  various  vegetables.  Some  fifteen  small  sawmills 
produced  approximately  100,000,000  board  feet  of  timber,  com- 
posed principally  of  loblolly  pine  with  some  gum  and  oak. 

A distressing  feature  of  Edgecombe  agriculture,  contributing  to- 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  county  and  the  failure  to  adopt  more 
progressive  agricultural  practices,  was  the  high  rate  of  tenancy.  In 
1925  Edgecombe  had  the  highest  farm  tenancy  ratio  in  the  state; 
tenants  operated  83.3  percent  of  its  farms,  an  increase  of  over  50 
percent  in  the  previous  fifteen  years.  Negro  farmers  fared  worst. 
While  their  number  increased  over  50  percent  from  1910  to  1925, 
only  6.6  percent  of  the  black  farmers  owned  their  farms  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  the  lowest  percentage  of  any  county  in  the  state.  Farms 
increasingly  underwent  consolidation  after  the  Second  World 
War,  raising  the  average  size  of  operations  far  above  the  state 
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average  and  decreasing  tenancy,  but  tenant-operated  farms  still 
comprised  almost  40  percent  of  the  total  in  the  county  in  1969 
compared  to  approximately  15  percent  for  North  Carolina  as  a 
whole. 

By  1970,  98  percent  of  Edgecombe's  land  remained  nonurban. 
Almost  half  that  acreage  was  devoted  to  crops,  pasturage,  and 
other  farm  uses.  Tobacco  easily  remained  the  principal  money 
crop,  though  in  1974  the  county  ranked  fifth,  seventh,  and  four- 
teenth in  its  output  of  peanuts,  cotton,  and  grain  and  corn 
production  respectively  among  the  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
Although  mechanization  and  industrialization  greatly  diminished 
agricultural  employment  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Edgecombe 
remained  heavily  dependent  upon  the  farm  sector  in  its  economic 
orientation. 

While  agriculture  unquestionably  dominated  its  economy,  in 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  Edgecombe  made  faltering 
efforts  to  join  the  "New  South."  In  1870,  29  mills,  3 carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  and  one  large  cotton  factory  represented  the  bulk  of 
the  county's  manufacturing  industry.  Battle  Mills  was  lost  in 
1871  when  the  Nash-Edgecombe  boundary  was  altered,  but  the 
organization  of  the  Progressive  Association  in  1870  to  promote 
industry  in  the  county  bore  fruition  in  the  form  of  the  Tarboro 
Cotton  Mills,  established  in  1888,  followed  by  the  Riverview 
Knitting  Mills,  a peanut  processing  plant,  and  a fertilizer  concern. 

The  Tarboro  Board  of  Trade,  organized  in  1895,  attempted  to 
enlarge  the  industrial  base  of  the  county's  economy.  However,  its 
subsequent  inactivity  prompted  the  Southerner  to  call  for  its 
reorganization  by  1898.  The  paper  noted  that  residents  willingly 
subscribed  money  to  support  a baseball  team,  knowing  that  there 
was  little  possibility  of  realizing  a return  on  their  investment,  yet 
looked  askance  upon  such  remunerative  investments  as  a second 
cotton  factory,  knitting  mills,  and  a laundry.  The  town  was  fall- 
ing behind  Rocky  Mount,  Wilson,  and  Greenville.  According  to 
the  Southerner,  the  people  who  had  money  to  invest  must  bear 
the  "blame  if  Tarboro  sinks  into  the  oblivion  of  a county  post  of- 
fice." 

In  the  early  twentieth  century  lumber,  cotton,  cottonseed  oil, 
and  knitting  operations,  in  conjunction  with  guano  plants  and 
carriage  factories,  continued  to  dominate  Edgecombe's  manufac- 
tures. By  1925  money  for  investment  was  readily  available.  Only 
eleven  counties  in  the  state  outranked  Edgecombe  in  bank 
resources  per  resident.  Reflecting  the  utilization  of  that  potential 
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wealth,  Edgecombe  ranked  twenty-fourth  in  the  state  in  terms  of 
total  industrial  output.  However,  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s  reduced  the  number  of  industrial  concerns  in  the  county 
and  retarded  attempts  to  diversify  the  county's  economic  base. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  economic  stagnation 
prompted  the  formation  of  the  Tarboro-Edgecombe  Development 
Corporation  (TEDCO),  which  was  designed  to  induce  industry  to 
locate  in  the  Tarboro  area.  Similar  to  the  Progressive  Association 
and  the  Tarboro  Board  of  Trade,  TEDCO  helped  to  revive  and 
diversify  the  Tarboro  and  Edgecombe  economy.  Sparked  by  the 
initiative  exemplified  by  TEDCO,  businessmen  in  the  Rocky 
Mount  area  established  a similar  organization  to  promote  in- 
dustrial development  in  and  around  that  city. 

By  the  mid-1970s  eighteen  major  industries,  including  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  plastic  buttons,  had  settled  in 
Edgecombe.  Eighty  percent  of  the  industry  was  located  in  Rocky 
Mount  and  Tarboro;  the  remainder,  primarily  in  Conetoe  and 
Pinetops.  In  addition  to  plastics  the  companies  produced  fur- 
niture, farm  implements,  and  power  tools,  but  the  most  important 
manufacturing  industries  were  nonelectric  machinery  and  tex- 
tiles, the  latter  accounting  for  one  fourth  of  all  industrial  employ- 
ment in  the  county  in  1973. 

Manufacturing  directly  affected  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
Edgecombe  in  1973  ranked  thirty-sixth  among  the  counties  in 
retail  sales.  Most  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  located  in  Rocky 
Mount,  Tarboro,  and  Pinetops.  Although  consolidation  reduced 
the  number  of  the  establishments  and  their  personnel,  sales 
volume  and  payroll  figures  continued  to  increase.  Together, 
agriculture  and  industry  combined  to  broaden  the  economic  base 
of  Edgecombe  and  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  county.  The 
term  "agribusiness"  well  described  the  nature,  direction,  and 
future  hope  of  the  Edgecombe  economy. 

Aiding  the  revival  of  agriculture  and  promoting  industry  were 
improvements  in  transportation.  Steam  navigation  on  the  Tar 
River  after  the  war  resumed  by  1869  and  continued  into  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Three  steamer  lines  supported  traffic  on  the  river  in 
the  1890s  to  connect  Tarboro  with  Washington,  North  Carolina. 
The  Old  Dominion  and  Clyde  lines  ran  the  Greenville,  Tarboro, 
and  Edgecombe,  the  last  boat  with  a capacity  to  carry  225  bales  of 
cotton  and  sixty  passengers.  The  Farmers  Cooperative  Company 
sponsored  the  Beta,  which  plied  the  waters  of  the  river  and 
Fishing  Creek,  though  the  latter  was  not  fully  navigable  until 
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government  river  improvement  boats  cleared  the  creek  of 
obstructions  in  1897.  After  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Tar  River 
Oil  Company  operated  two  steamers  on  the  Tar  River. 

Far  more  important  were  the  railroads,  four  of  which  ran  to  or 
through  Tarboro  in  1891.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 
linked  the  county  with  the  entire  East  Coast;  the  Albemarle  and 
Raleigh  Railroad  ran  to  Williamston  and  Plymouth;  the  Norfolk 
and  Carolina  Railroad  connected  Tarboro  with  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth;  and  the  '"Hitch  Railroad,"  running  from  Tarboro  to 
Hamilton,  provided  access  to  the  Hitch  line  of  steamers  plying 
the  waters  of  the  Roanoke  River  to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  By 
1897  considerable  agitation,  prompted  particularly  by  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  of  Tarboro,  appeared  for  a railroad  from  Tar- 
boro to  Snow  Hill  to  intercept  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  enterprise  would  be  the  introduction  of 
competition  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  resulting 
hopefully  in  lower  freight  rates.  Efforts  headed  by  Henry  C. 
Bridgers  culminated  in  the  chartering  of  the  East  Carolina 
Railroad  in  1898.  Connecting  Tarboro  and  Farmville,  the  road 
was  completed  by  1901  and  served  the  county  until  it  closed  in 
1965. 

Eventually,  the  railroads  were  consolidated  and  incorporated 
into  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  system.  The  appearance  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line  in  eastern  North  Carolina  had  its  origins  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  Robert  R.  Bridgers,  president  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  after  the  Civil  War.  Through  his  efforts  Baltimore 
capitalists  obtained  a majority  interest  in  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  as  well  as  other  lines  that  adopted  the  name  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  in  the  1870s.  In  1889  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Company 
was  incorporated  in  Connecticut,  and  by  1900  it  had  absorbed  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon.  In  1967  the  ACL  and  its  close  com- 
petitor, the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  merged.  The  product,  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line,  maintained  yard  facilities  in  Rocky  Mount  and  Tar- 
boro. In  addition  to  the  north-south  line,  carrying  Seaboard  traf- 
fic, and  Amtrak,  secondary  lines  connected  Tarboro  with  Green- 
ville, Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Norfolk. 

While  enjoying  the  benefits  of  steamer  and  rail  traffic, 
Edgecombites  desperately  needed  better  roads,  a reform  that  had 
failed  to  materialize  in  the  antebellum  days.  As  early  as  1871  con- 
victs were  forced  to  work  on  the  public  works  programs  of  the 
county  including  the  roads,  but  despite  such  labor,  state  legisla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  a "road  machine"  in  the 
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1890s  that  was  designed  to  clear  the  roads  mechanically,  the 
streets  and  highways  of  Edgecombe  remained  in  such  a deplorable 
condition  that  the  mails  were  threatened  with  stoppage.  The  same 
strictures  applied  to  bridges.  Bridges  continued  to  hinder  coun^ 
travel.  When  the  county  commissioners  found  the  Sparta  Bridge 
''unsafe  for  the  public  to  pass  over"  in  1878,  they  solved  the 
problem  simply  by  closing  the  bridge.  They  probably  should  have 
closed  the  Clarkwell  Bridge  as  well  because  in  1880  Dr.  S.  S. 
Staton  sought  damages  of  $62.50  to  his  horse  and  buggy  oc- 
casioned by  their  "falling  in"  the  bridge.  Not  until  the  bicycle 
craze  of  the  1890s  and  the  advent  of  the  automobile  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  did  a sustained  impetus  for  improved  roads  appear. 
Thus  in  1913  a promotional  tract  contended  that  the  "Good 
Roads  boosters  of  other  Eastern  North  Carolina  Counties"  should 
visit  Edgecombe  because  "there  are  probably  no  better  roads  in  all 
Eastern  North  Carolina  as  are  found"  in  the  county.  Although 
that  statement  reflected  an  element  of  optimism,  the  road  system 
steadily  improved  and  a half  century  later  two  United  States 
highways,  six  North  Carolina  highways,  and  numerous  second- 
ary roads  served  Edgecombe. 

Despite  its  agrarian  orientation,  Edgecombe  followed  the  trend 
in  the  United  States  toward  increasing  urbanization.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  county  witnessed  the  appearance  of  numerous 
small  towns,  the  outstanding  development  of  Rocky  Mount,  and 
the  maturation  of  Tarboro.  Most  towns  owed  their  origin  or 
growth  to  the  stimulus  of  the  railroad.  In  1900  urban  residents  ac- 
counted for  only  6 percent  of  the  county's  population.  The  figure 
rose  to  34  percent  in  1930.  By  1975  eleven  incorporated  towns— 
Whitakers,  Battleboro,  Rocky  Mount,  Conetoe,  Speed,  Pinetops, 
Macclesfield,  Tarboro,  Princeville,  Sharpsburg,  and  Leggett- 
absorbed  only  2.7  percent  of  the  county's  land  area  but  contained 
47  percent  of  its  population.  Of  those  persons  who  remained  in 
rural  areas,  more  than  two  thirds  commuted  to  jobs  in  an  urban 
environment. 

Three  towns,  Whitakers,  Battleboro,  and  Rocky  Mount  span 
the  boundary  between  Edgecombe  and  Nash  counties.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  constituting  the  county  boundary,  divides  the 
communities.  Whitakers,  named  for  Richard  and  Henry 
Whitakers,  who  supplied  wood  for  the  construction  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  was  established  in  1840  and 
incorporated  in  1882.  Battleboro,  incorporated  in  1873,  owed  its 
name  to  Joseph  S.  Battle,  who  contracted  to  build  eight  miles  of 
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road  for  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  in  the  1830s.  Although  the 
town  thrived  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  lost  an 
opportunity  to  become  a major  urban  area  when  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  could  not  purchase  the  necessary  land  to  locate  its 
shops  in  the  vicinity,  thus  eventuating  in  the  construction  of  the 
facilities  in  Rocky  Mount. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  first  Rocky  Mount  rose  to  accompany 
the  Battle  Mills,  but  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  occa- 
sioned the  eastward  movement  of  the  town  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rail  traffic.  Incorporated  in  1867,  Rocky  Mount  grew  slowly 
until  the  advent  of  bright  leaf  tobacco  production  made  the  town 
a premier  tobacco  market.  Immediately  supplementing  the  tobac- 
co economy  was  the  railroad  which  had  an  even  greater  impact  on 
the  town.  In  1892  Rocky  Mount  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
Emerson  Shops  and  accompanying  facilities  that  included  a rail- 
road hospital.  As  the  shops  were  completed,  some  750  families 
moved  to  Rocky  Mount,  swelling  its  population  from  2,737  in 
1900  to  8,051  in  1910.  In  1920  the  railroad  may  have  supported  as 
many  as  four  fifths  of  the  town's  population. 

The  transformation  of  the  village  to  a substantial  town  evoked 


Bird's  eye  view  of  Rocky  Mount,  1907,  by  T.  M.  Fowler.  From  the  Map 
Collection,  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 
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the  establishment  of  necessary  public  services.  An  approved  bond 
issue  in  1901  resulted  in  electric  lights  for  Rocky  Mount  in  1902 
and  shortly  thereafter  a municipal  water  system.  A fire  depart- 
ment, organized  in  1896,  found  its  dependence  upon  the  bucket 
brigade  offset  three  years  later  by  the  acquisition  of  a fire  engine. 
Five  years  later  trained  horses  replaced  the  mules  that  pulled  the 
engine.  Though  police  officers  had  long  served  the  town  the 
police  department  formally  appeared  in  1905.  Its  long  history  of 
admirable  law  enforcement  was  matched  only  by  the  long  hours 
demanded  by  the  job.  As  late  as  1930  officers  worked  twelve 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Rocky 
Mount  YMCA,  known  as  the  "'Railroad  Y"  because  its  construc- 
tion was  financed  largely  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  the 
Rocky  Mount  Sanatorium,  Park  View  Hospital,  and  a chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross  appeared  in  the  town.  By  1927  Rocky  Mount 
adopted  the  city-manager  form  of  government  to  cope  better  with 
the  complexities  of  urban  life.  Although  the  town  weathered  the 
Depression  reasonably  well,  its  growth  faltered  in  the  post-World 
War  11  years.  The  relocation  of  the  Emerson  Shops  in  1959  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  economy,  but  businessmen  had  already  begun 
actively  to  entice  other  industry  to  the  area.  Subsequently,  Rocky 
Mount  absorbed  the  loss  of  the  railroad  facilities  and  shed  its 
reliance  on  tobacco  for  a solid,  and  growing,  industrial  base.  Its 
economic  and  social  progress  resulted  in  1970  in  the  recognition 
of  Rocky  Mount  as  one  of  the  nation's  "All-America  Cities." 

Conetoe  and  Speed,  Edgecombe's  smallest  incorporated  com- 
munities, also  derived  their  early  impetus  to  growth  from  the 
railroad.  Located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county  and  formerly 
known  as  Warren  Town,  Conetoe  was  incorporated  in  1887.  The 
town  charter  became  inactive  in  1923,  but  a renewal  of  com- 
munity spirit  prompted  the  rechartering  of  the  town  in  1955. 
When  the  railroad  line  at  Tarboro  was  extended  to  Edenton  in 
1869,  it  passed  through  Speed,  known  at  that  time  as  Knight's 
Station.  In  1903  the  community  was  incorporated  as  Speed, 
honoring  Dr.  E.  T.  Speed,  who  practiced  medicine  in  the  area.  At 
one  time  the  town  contained  a fertilizer  plant,  sawmill,  cotton  gin, 
and  oil  mill,  but  the  1970  census  showed  only  142  residents  in 
Speed,  unchanged  over  the  previous  decade. 

The  East  Carolina  Railroad,  started  by  Henry  C.  Bridgers  in 
1898,  produced  Pinetops  and  Macclesfield.  Settlement  at  the  site 
of  the  former  town  began  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
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the  form  of  a commissary  established  for  those  working  on  the 
railroad.  When  Rebah  Bridgers,  sister  of  Henry  C.  Bridgers, 
remarked  as  she  approached  the  community  that  she  could  see 
only  the  tops  of  pines  where  trees  had  been  cut,  Bridgers  decided 
to  call  the  settlement  Pinetops.  Incorporated  in  1903  and 
described  in  its  earlier  years  as  the  home  of  "grasswidows  and 
bachelors,"  Pinetops  grew  from  a population  of  about  600  in  1935 
to  1,379  in  1970.  Macclesfield,  also  named  by  Bridgers  but  for  his 
ancestral  home  in  England,  continues  to  bear  the  marks  of 
Bridgers's  personally  supervised  survey  and  plotting.  Founded  by 
1902,  the  town  benefited  from  an  extensive  beautification  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  the  Macclesfield's  Women's  Club  in  1949 
that  brought  national  recognition  as  well  as  a pleasing  appearance 
to  the  quiet  little  community  which  numbered  536  inhabitants  in 
1970. 

Tarboro  remained  prominent  after  the  war,  bolstered  by  the  in- 
creasing agricultural  prosperity  of  the  county,  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  a semblance  of  industrialization.  In  1891 
three  steamboat  lines  and  four  railroads  served  the.  town.  The 
Tarboro  cotton  mills,  Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  F.  S.  Royster's  first  fertilizer  plant,  all  established  in 
Tarboro  in  the  last  decade  and  a half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
gave  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 

Still,  Tarboro  suffered  from  poor  streets,  a lack  of  accommoda- 
tions, and  other  public  amenities.  In  March,  1897,  the  Southerner 
noted,  "If  Tarboro  had  the  year  round  such  bad  streets  as  she  has 
had  this  month  there  would  be  a general  movement  on  the  part  of 
all  citizens  to  have  at  least  Main  Street  paved."  Two  months  later 
the  paper  declared:  "Traveling  men  judge  a town  largely  by  the 
accommodations  it  offers  them.  We  heard  some  very  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  about  Tarboro  along  this  line,  on  the  train  a 
few  days  ago."  And  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  paper 
castigated  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  town  jail,  remarking  that 
for  the  prisoners  "the  hot  weather  is  sufficiently  enervating 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  danger  of  disease."  Town  resi- 
dents proceeded  to  work  diligently  to  overcome  their  urban 
deficiencies  while  maintaining  their  village  atmosphere.  Streets 
were  paved,  street  lights  and  municipal  water  facilities  appeared, 
and  the  extraordinary  public  hospitality  for  which  the  town  had 
long  been  known  revived. 

A second  rebirth  of  city  spirit  occurred  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
underwritten  in  part  by  state  and  federal  funds.  Urban  renewal. 
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{Left):  The  Tarboro  Masonic  Lodge,  seen  here  ca.  1910,  was  built  by  Her- 
bert W.  Simpson,  a noted  undertaker  and  architect  from  New  Bern.  Edge- 
combe County's  third  courthouse  (upper  right)  was  built  In  1850  and  reno- 
vated in  1912  {lower  right)  before  giving  way  to  a new  courthouse  in  the 
1960s. 


{Left):  The  Tarboro  Town  Commons  as  It  appeared  In  the  early  twentieth 
century.  From  the  Gertrude  Weil  Papers,  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  Raleigh.  {Right):  The  Fulton  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  of  Tar- 
boro as  It  appeared  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  in  August,  1926. 


The  Tarboro  Town  Commons  still  contains  vivid  reminders  of  the  county's 
past,  including  this  fountain  {left)  and  one  of  the  few  extant  cotton  presses 
{right)  in  the  state. 
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water  and  sewer  improvements,  and  additional  police  and  recre- 
ation programs  greatly  benefited  Tarboro.  A new  town  hall  ap- 
peared in  1963,  followed  the  next  year  by  a new  courthouse. 
Those  achievements  plus  the  efforts  of  the  Tarboro  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Edgecombe  Historical  Society,  and  the  East  Tarboro  Citizens 
League  resulted  in  the  designation  of  Tarboro  as  an  "All- America 
City"  in  1977. 

Adjoining  Tarboro  is  Princeville  which  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  second  oldest,  all-black,  incorporated  community  in  the 
United  States.  Chartered  on  February  20,  1885,  and  named  for 
Turner  Prince,  Princeville  was  settled  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  by  former  slaves  who  sought  a measure  of  independence 
from  the  white  populace  of  Tarboro.  The  flooding  of  the  Tar 
River,  particularly  destructive  in  1919,  1924,  and  1958,  was 
finally  curbed  by  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  completed  a dike  in  1966  to  protect  the  town.  In  the  face  of 
outmigration,  poverty,  and  poor  housing  among  other  urban  mis- 
eries, Princeville  fought  valiantly  to  improve  living  conditions.  It 
earned  the  commendation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1963  which 
found  that  "much  had  been  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  civic 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  citizens  and  municipal  officials.  ..." 

Rounding  out  Edgecombe's  incorporated  communities  are 
Sharpsburg  and  Leggett.  The  former  claims  a degree  of  unique- 
ness because  it  lies  in  three  counties— Edgecombe,  Nash,  and 
Wilson.  Founded  by  John  J.  Sharpe  and  incorporated  in  1883,  the 
town  owed  its  origin  and  growth  to  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad.  Leggett  originated  in  the  business  activities  of  Henry  L. 
Leggett  in  the  early  1860s.  A community  with  a post  office 
emerged  by  1886.  It  was  incorporated  in  1893,  reincorporated  in 
1925,  and  again  incorporated  in  1973  after  the  town  charter  had 
become  inactive. 

The  improvement  of  life  in  postwar  Edgecombe  owed  much  to 
organized  religion,  improved  health  care,  and  better  educational 
facilities.  After  the  Civil  War  religion  continued  to  be  a major 
factor  affecting  the  lives  of  Edgecombites.  Blacks  formed  their 
own  churches  to  perpetuate  the  vital  role  that  religion  had  played 
in  free  Negro  and  slave  society  in  the  prewar  years.  On  the  whole 
the  Primitive  and  Missionary  Baptists  boasted  more  churches  in 
the  county  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the 
Methodists  surpassed  them  in  the  number  of  church  communi- 
cants. Those  denominations  were  distantly  followed  by  the 
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Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  In  January,  1897,  probably  the  first  marriage  solem- 
nized by  a minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  was 
performed  in  Edgecombe,  followed  the  next  month  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  synagogue  of  the  Congregation  Beni  Israel  in  Tarboro. 
Although  the  influence  of  religion  in  American  life  noticeably 
declined  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  mid-1970s  Edgecombites 
supported  at  least  sixty-nine  churches  of  which  fifty-three  were 
located  in  Tarboro. 

Tarboro,  if  not  Edgecombe  County,  had  long  been  touted  as 
one  of  the  healthier  locations  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  In  1891  a 
writer  claimed  that  in  the  county,  "We  only  die  from  old  age." 
Of  course,  that  was  not  entirely  true,  but  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1897  only  ten  persons  died  in  Tarboro,  making  the 
ratio  of  4.8  deaths  per  thousand  inhabitants  the  lowest  in  the 
state,  according  to  the  Southerner.  The  relatively  benign  at- 
mosphere was  attributable  to  more  than  fortuitous  geographical 
circumstance.  The  influence  of  the  county  association  of  physi- 
cians, hospital  accommodations  that  included  two  such  buildings 
in  Tarboro  and  a tubercular  sanatorium,  and  the  Municipal  Milk 
Plant,  the  first  and  only  municipally  owned  pasteurization  plant 
in  the  United  States,  contributed  mightily  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
area. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  county  health  department  in 
1919,  one  of  the  first  in  the  state,  increasing  attention  was  given 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  Edgecombites.  By  the  mid-1930s  a 
sound  program  of  preschool  and  public  school  hygiene  had  been 
initiated.  In  1938  health  examinations  were  given  to  376 
preschool  children.  After  checking  the  teeth  of  2,538  children,  a 
dentist  found  and  treated  imperfections  in  816  of  the  youngsters. 
Physicians  discovered  defective  tonsils,  poor  vision,  and  a num- 
ber of  underweight  children  and  offered  instruction  in  the  basics 
of  personal  hygiene,  immunization,  and  proper  diet. 

The  health  department  also  attempted  to  educate  the  general 
public.  In  1937  it  submitted  eighty-one  articles  related  to  matters 
of  health  to  the  Southerner  and  distributed  almost  4,000 
pamphlets  or  other  types  of  literature.  County  health  personnel 
talked  to  school  classes,  clubs,  and  other  groups.  They  also 
showed  exhibits  at  the  county  fair.  Additionally,  in  1937  the 
health  department  participated  in  the  observance  of  National 
Negro  Health  Week.  Much  attention  was  given  to  maternity  and 
infant  hygiene.  Health  centers  for  prenatal  care  were  established 
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in  eight  Edgecombe  communities  in  1936.  Although  midwives 
continued  to  deliver  the  majority  of  babies  in  the  county,  by  1938 
a noticeable  decline  in  maternity  and  infant  deaths  was  apparent. 

Those  activities  on  the  part  of  the  county  health  department, 
combined  with  its  school  programs,  attempts  to  control  com- 
municable diseases,  and  sanitation  improvement,  thrust  Edge- 
combe into  the  modern  era  of  health  care.  By  1970  the  advanced 
facilities  of  the  Edgecombe  County  General  Hospital,  located  east 
of  Tarboro,  served  the  county.  Associated  with  the  hospital  and 
located  adjacent  to  it  were  a mental  health  clinic,  a medical  ser- 
vices clinic,  the  county  health  department,  and  two  rest  homes. 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  remnants  of  the  public  school 
system  provided  educational  opportunities  for  white  children. 
Blacks  relied  upon  charitable  assistance  from  northern  states  and 
schools  established  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  of  1868  and  subsequent  legislation  passed  by 
the  Republican  administration  put  public  education  on  a firm 
foundation  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  the  1880s  the  Democratic 
legislature  threatened  to  forestall  that  progress  by  allowing 
various  towns  to  divide  school  tax  revenues  racially  according  to 
tax  contributions  of  whites  and  blacks  rather  than  prorating  the 
moneys  on  a per  capita  basis.  When  the  legislature  in  1883  ac- 
corded the  citizens  of  Tarboro  the  opportunity  through  a referen- 
dum to  divide  the  school  funds  according  to  tax  contributions,  an 
affirmative  vote  would  have  appropriated  $5,650  to  white 
schools  and  $1,942  to  Negro  schools,  though  black  school- 
children  outnumbered  whites  more  than  two  to  one.  In  the 
predominantly  black-populated  town  the  vote  was  an  expected 
301  to  154  against  dividing  tax  revenues  according  to  the  origin 
of  the  payments. 

Although  Edgecombe  continued  to  improve  its  public  school 
facilities,  student  involvement  proved  difficult.  In  1885,  956  of 
the  2,519  white  children  in  the  county  between  ages  six  and 
twenty-one  were  enrolled,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only 
312.  For  blacks  the  comparable  figures  were  3,632  of  5,746 
children  of  eligible  age,  with  an  average  attendance  of  493.  By 
1899  the  percentage  of  enrolled  white  children  had  increased 
markedly  whereas  the  percentage  of  eligible  black  children  had 
declined  slightly.  For  both  races,  however,  there  was  startling  im- 
provement in  the  average  attendance  totals.  Moreover,  at  that 
time  the  legal  minimum  school  term  was  four  months  per  year, 
but  Edgecombe  boys  and  girls  averaged  about  twenty  weeks  of  in- 
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struction  in  the  county  and  thirty-four  weeks  in  Tarboro. 

Teachers  were  a prime  concern  to  school  officials.  At  least  one 
teacher's  institute  was  held  each  year  for  each  race.  By  1897  these 
were  three-day  affairs,  supervised  by  educators  from  other 
county  school  systems  and  occasionally  by  college  professorial 
personnel.  While  as  many  as  85  percent  of  the  white  teachers  were 
females,  women  constituted  only  about  25  percent  of  the  black  in- 
structors. The  vast  majority  of  women  of  both  races  was  un- 
married. White  females  and  blacks  in  general  remained  subject  to 
such  discriminatory  opinions  as  that  of  the  superintendent  of 
education  in  the  county  who  stated  in  1886  that  though  there 
were  only  two  white  men  among  his  teachers,  the  "scholarship  of 
our  white  Teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
county  in  the  state."  Certainly  white  males  were  better  paid  than 
the  women,  and  whites  of  both  sexes  were  better  paid  than  their 
Negro  counterparts.  Of  course,  much  room  remained  for  im- 
provement and  Superintendent  Frank  S.  Wilkinson  in  1885  was 
not  loath  to  suggest  the  need  for  "weeding  out  some  lazy 
teachers." 

Supplementing  the  public  schools  were  private  institutions  and 
academies.  In  1888  some  nineteen  schools,  including  the  male  and 
female  academies  in  Tarboro,  Old  Sparta  Academy,  Coakley 
Academy,  Whitaker's  Academy,  Miss  Lizzie  Battle's  High  School 
in  Tarboro,  and  Mrs.  Hughes's  Girls  School  in  Tarboro,  enrolled 
481  white  children.  An  estimated  additional  fifty  children  were 
privately  tutored  in  their  homes.  For  blacks  the  Tarboro  Paro- 
chial School  and  Robinson's  School  in  Coakley  offered  instruc- 
tion to  142  boys  and  girls.  Additional  opportunities  for  private  in- 
struction derived  from  specialized  schools  such  as  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Stanton's  classes  in  music  and  Delsarte  training  in  Rocky  Mount 
and  Mrs.  E.  Forthuber's  German  class  in  Tarboro,  both  of  which 
advertised  to  the  public  in  1898. 

Edgecombe's  most  notable  prewar  educational  institutions,  the 
Tarboro  male  and  female  academies,  continued  to  offer  subjects 
that  were  oriented  toward  a classical  rather  than  a vocational 
education.  Frank  W.  Wilkinson,  who  superintended  the  male 
academy,  also  directed  a female  institute  in  Tarboro  which  opened 
as  early  as  1894.  In  addition  to  a course  of  study  that  duplicated 
the  regimen  of  the  male  academy,  the  institute  offered  training  for 
younger  students  and  advanced  work  in  music  and  art.  Early  in 
the  twentieth  century  these  schools  and  the  female  academy 
became  part  of  the  county's  public  school  system. 
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Despite  the  retarding  factors  of  farm  tenancy,  agrarianism,  and 
poverty,  Edgecombe's  public  schools  proved  successful.  In  1902 
the  educator  Charles  D.  Mclver  asserted  that  during  the  past 
decade  the  county  had  the  longest  school  terms  in  the  state  and 
some  of  the  best  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools.  Two 
decades  later  Edgecombe  ranked  fifteenth  in  the  state  in  terms  of 
the  quality  of  its  rural  white  school  system,  primarily  because  of 
the  relatively  well  educated  teachers  employed  by  the  county. 
Although  the  county  ranked  tenth  in  the  percentage  of  college 
students  among  its  white  population,  it  fared  poorly  in  terms  of 
illiteracy  and  public  high  school  graduates  among  its  populace, 
ranking  eighty-sixth  in  the  latter  category. 

During  the  ensuing  half  century  Edgecombe's  educational 
facilities  were  improved  and  consolidated  to  constitute  ten  public 
schools  offering  college  preparatory  and  vocational  programs  to 
approximately  7,000  children  in  1976-1977.  Supplementing  its 
program  was  special  instruction  for  the  handicapped  and  gifted 
students.  Moreover,  a private  institution,  the  Tarboro-Edgecombe 
Academy  in  Tarboro,  opened  in  1971,  and  in  1967  the  Edgecombe 
Technical  Institute,  located  two  miles  south  of  Tarboro,  became 
an  independent  concern.  With  its  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs,  the  institute  served  as  many  as  4,000  persons 
during  the  course  of  a year  in  the  1970s,  approximately  90  percent 
of  whom  were  Edgecombe  inhabitants.  Although  the  county  had 
improved  substantially  the  educational  level  of  its  population  by 
the  1970s,  it  continued  to  lag  behind  state  and  national  achieve- 
ments. Progress  had  been  realized,  but  much  remained  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  broader  terms  libraries,  newspapers,  and  other  media 
facilities  offered  additional  educational  opportunities  to 
Edgecombites.  After  the  war  the  Southerner  faced  a series  of 
challenges  before  emerging  as  Edgecombe's  principal  newspaper. 
The  North  Carolinian,  begun  in  Fayetteville  and  moved  to 
Raleigh,  appeared  in  Tarboro  in  1869,  only  to  fold  a few  years 
later.  The  Tarhorough  Guide  and  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  emerging 
in  the  1880s  and  1890s  respectively,  also  succumbed  to  the 
Southerner  which  legitimately  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous newspapers  in  the  state.  Supplementing  the  county 
newspaper  fare  was  the  Rocky  Mount  Evening  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  originating  in  1910  and  outlasting  the  Daily  Record 
and  various  other  Rocky  Mount  sheets. 

As  Edgecombe  emerged  from  the  throes  of  war  and  reconstruc- 
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tion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county's  urban  areas,  particularly 
Tarboro  and  Rocky  Mount,  regrouped  to  enjoy  the  social 
amenities.  Dances,  or  germans,  were  especially  appreciated  and 
utilized  to  celebrate  every  occasion.  Sponsoring  many  of  the 
festivities  in  Tarboro  was  the  Wahree  Club,  which  by  1898  faced 
stiff  competition  from  an  offshoot  of  the  organization  called  the 
Bachelor's  Cotillion  Club,  standing  "ready  to  contest  for  social 
and  terpsichorean  prestige."  But  in  terms  of  festive  enterprises  all 
paled  in  comparison  with  the  Gallopade  of  Rocky  Mount. 
Originating  in  1933,  the  Gallopade  consisted  of  a staggeringly 
full  week  of  various  entertainments  and  dances  climaxed  by  the 
famous  June  German. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  cycling  and  baseball 
became  extremely  popular  in  Edgecombe.  The  Tarboro  Local  Cy- 
cle Club  was  organized  by  1894,  a bicycle  track  laid  off,  and  an- 
nual races  held  in  the  town.  So  popular  and  hazardous  did  bicy- 
cles become  that  a town  ordinance  in  1894  prohibited  riders  on 
sidewalks  in  certain  areas  of  Tarboro  and  prescribed  a five  dollar 
fine  for  any  person  who  rode  on  "the  streets  after  dark  without  a 
lantern  on  the  machine." 

Antedating  the  bicycle  craze  was  the  baseball  rage.  As  early  as 
1874  the  Rocky  Mount  Olympics  defeated  the  Tarboro 
Stonewalls  49  to  42  in  a six-inning  contest.  But  the  "baseball 
fever"  that  "so  infected"  Tarboro  appeared  two  decades  later, 
leaving  "most  of  us  here  . . . temporarily  crazy,"  according  to  the 
Southerner  one  summer.  Of  course,  baseball  achieved  its  prin- 
cipal fame  in  Rocky  Mount  which  first  fielded  a professional 
team,  the  Rocky  Mount  Railroaders,  in  1909,  and  retained  semi- 
pro  or  professional  connections  through  1975,  thus  permitting 
residents  to  watch  such  outstanding  players  as  Jim  Thorpe, 
Walter  F.  (Buck)  Leonard,  and  Bobby  Thomson. 

Baseball  exemplified  only  one  of  many  recreational  pastimes 
that  beckoned  to  Edgecombites.  The  twentieth  century,  replete 
with  astounding  advances  in  transportation  and  communication 
as  well  as  increased  leisure  time,  offered  untold  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  social  diversion.  And  with  the  increasing  complex- 
ity and  consequent  anonymity  of  everyday  life,  the  inhabitants  of 
Edgecombe  joined  those  of  state  and  nation  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape the  demands  of  modern  living. 

Yet,  despite  the  amenities  of  twentieth-century  life  and  a 
heritage  of  pride  and  wealth  that  dates  particularly  from  the  ante- 
bellum era,  Edgecombites  cannot  afford  to  become  complacent. 
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The  county  has  spent  the  last  century  coping  with  the  joint  im- 
pact of  the  Civil  War  and  industrialization.  Manifold  socio- 
economic problems,  including  those  of  race  relations,  urbaniz- 
ation, and  a changing  economy,  must  be  faced  successfully.  A 
study  of  the  history  of  the  county  reveals  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients for  success,  but  only  sincere,  diligent  effort  will  permit 
Edgecombites  to  realize  their  potential  for  growth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness. 
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Bibliographical  Essay 

Anyone  who  seeks  the  history  of  Edgecombe  County  is  im- 
mediately indebted  to  the  pioneering  endeavors  of  J.  Kelly 
Turner  and  John  L.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  History  of  Edgecombe  County, 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  Edwards  & Broughton  Printing  Co., 
1920).  Unfortunately,  that  work  not  only  terminates  with  the  on- 
set of  the  twentieth  century  but  lacks  objectivity,  scholarly  preci- 
sion, and  an  appreciation  of  the  contextual  evolvement  of  the 
past.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  to  turn  to  the  original  records  and 
some  few  secondary  works  for  a better  understanding  of 
Edgecombe's  past. 

For  the  colonial  era  the  county  court  minutes,  deeds,  wills,  es- 
tate papers,  and  other  legal  records  prove  informative  but  must 
be  supplemented  with  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina 
edited  by  William  L.  Saunders  (Raleigh:  State  of  North  Carolina, 
10  volumes,  1886-1890)  and  The  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina  edited  by  Walter  Clark  (Winston  and  Goldsboro:  State 
of  North  Carolina,  16  volumes,  1895-1906).  Published  works  in- 
clude articles  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review:  Alan  D. 
Watson,  "Society  and  Economy  in  Colonial  Edgecombe  County," 
L (July,  1973),  231-255;  "Orphanage  in  Colonial  North  Carolina: 
Edgecombe  County  as  a Case  Study,"  LII  (April,  1975),  105-119; 
and  Helen  R.  Watson,  "The  Books  They  Left:  Some  'Libraries'  in 
Edgecombe  County,  1733-1783,"  XL VIII  (July,  1971),  245-257. 

For  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  a valuable  source  is 
the  Tarboro  Press,  after  1852  the  Tarboro  Southerner,  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  state.  The  letters  and  papers  of  the 
Blount  family  found  in  The  John  Gray  Blount  Papers  edited  by 
Alice  B.  Keith  and  William  H.  Masterson  (Raleigh:  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  3 volumes  to  date,  1952-  ) and  the 
observations  of  Jeremiah  Battle,  "Edgecombe  County,"  edited  by 
A.  R.  Newsome,  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  VI  (January, 
1929),  67-99,  should  be  consulted.  For  slavery  and  the  black  ex- 
perience in  general  see  James  K.  Turner,  "Slavery  in  Edgecombe 
County,"  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  Papers,  XII  (1916),  5- 
36,  and  the  superb  study  by  E.  Tunney  Cobb,  "Race  Relations  in 
Edgecombe  County,  1700-1975,"  honors  thesis.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1975. 
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